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and school board members. Three basic findings were derived from this 
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isolated by school district and by schools within individual 
districts; (2) Mexican Americans are underrepresented on school and 
district professional staffs and boards of education; and (3) the 
majority of Mexican Anerican staff and school board members are found 
in predominately Mexican American schools or districts. It was also 
found that (1) a considerable proportion of Nexican American students 
in the Southwest attend ethnically imbalanced schools; (2) the extent 
of ethnic imbalance docs not differ sharply among New Mexico, Texas, 
California, Colorado, and Arizona schools; (3) 4 of the largest 
districts in the Southwest (Los Angeles, Denver, Albuquerque, and 
Tucson) account for a significant percentage of Nexican Anerican 
students who are in schools having disproportionately high Mexican 
American enrollments; (4) although these large districts account for 
much of the imbalance, ethnic imbalance is not necessarily contingent 
on district size; and (5) the extent of imbalance is not influenced 
by the ethnic composition of the district. Included are 16 tables and 
12 figures. (NJB) 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



IT S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
Washington, D.C. 

April 1970 

TO: THE PRESIDENT 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Sirs: 



The Commission on Civil Rights presents to you this report pursuant to 
Public Law 85-315, as amended. 

This report deals with the extent of ethnic isolation of Mexican Americans 
in the public schools of the Southwest Based on data gathered by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in its 1968 survey pursuant to Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and information collected by this Commission 
through its own 1969 survey, the report sets forth in detail the extent to which 
Mexican American students in the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas attend school in isolation from Anglo students. This report 
also describes the participation of Mexican Americans in the education process as 
principals, teachers, and in other official school capacities, and sets forth the 
extent to which they are isolated from their Anglo counterparts. We believe the 
facts presented concerning the extent of ethnic isolation in the public schools of 
the Southwest give cause for national concern. 

The report drals with a subject about which little is currently known. 
Further, we believe the report can be of help to Federal, State, and local officials, 
as well as to all Americans concerned with problems of equal opportunity, and 
we wish to make the report available to them before the start of the coming school 
year. In addition, national attention is currently focused on the educational 
problems of Mexican Americans and the Commission is anxious that its report 
contribute to the public dialogue. 

We urge your consideration of the facts presented in this report. 
Respectfully, 



Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., Chairman 

Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 

Frankie M. Freeman 

Maurice B. Mitchell 

Robert S. Rankin 

Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

Howard A. Glickstein, Staff Director 
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PREFACE 



During recent years the United States Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights has become increasingly 
aware of the acute educational deprivations faced 
by Mexican Americans.^ Testimony at Commis- 
sion hearings in San Francisco and San Antonio 
and statements at meetings of the Commission’s 
State Advisory Committees in Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Clovis, N. Mex.; and Corpus Christi and ' o 
Grande City, Tex. have brought these probk is 
into sharp focus. This information points to the 
fact that a growing number of Mexican Ameri- 
cans, particularly in the Southwest,^ are dissatis- 
fied with the quality of education afforded them 
and are seeking changes in educational institutions 
which will ensure them equal educational opportu- 
nity. 

A number of studies have been conducted con- 
cerning the education of Mexican Americans. 
Most of these works have been limited in scope, 
either in terms of the aspects of education which 
they have examined or in the school population 
they have encompassed. The basic factors con- 
cerning equal educational opportunities for the 
majority of Mexican Americans remain virtually 
unexplored. 

The main purpose of the Commission’s Mexi- 
can American Education Study is to make a com- 
prehensive assessment of the nature and extent of 
these opportunities for Mexican Americans in the 



^ In Uiis report, the term Mexican American refers to per- 
sons who were bom in Mexico and now hold United States 
citizenship or whose parents or more remote ancestors 
immigrated to the United States from Mexico. It also refers 
to persons who trace their lineage to Hispanic or Indo- 
Hispanic forebears who resided within Spanish or Mexican 
territory that is now part of the Southwestern United States. 

The term Spanish surname or surnamed is used in two 
different respects: (1) to refer to all persons of Spanish 
surname in the United States, including those outside the 
Southwest, except when such persons are referred to specifi- 
cally by national origin, i.e., Mexican American, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban and others, and (2) to refer to persons of 
Spani^ surname within the Southwest when the term is 
used by secondary sources other than the Fall 1968 ethnic 
and racial survey conducted by the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). (Most of the in- 
formation in this report is based on data gathered in this 
survey.) 

The term Anglo refers to white persons who are not 
Mexican American or members of other Spanish surnamed 
groups and is used in the same connotation as it is used in 
the Southwest. 

*The Southwest includes the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 



public schools of the Southwest. To accomplish 
this goal this study has been designed to answer 
three basic questions: 

1. What current practices in Southwestern 
schools appear significantly to affect edu- 
cational opportunities for Mexican Amer- 
icans? 

2. What current conditions in Southwestern 
schools appear significantly to affect edu- 
cational opportunities for Mexican Amer- 
cans? 

3. What are the significant relationships be- 
tween practices and conditions and the 
educational outcomes for Mexican Amer- 
icans? 

A secondary objective of the Mexican American 
Education Study is to awaken educators to the 
effects of their programs on the performance of 
students of individual ethnic groups. 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

This report draws its information from two 
major sources: the Commission’s Spring 1969 
mail survey of Mexican American education in the 
Southwest and the Commission’s tabulations of the 
Fall 1968 Elementary and Secondary School Sur- 
vey conducted by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) under Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964.® 

In the HEW survey, questionnaires were sent to 
a random, stratified sample of school districts 
throughout the continental United States.^ These 
questionnaires sought information on the ethnic 
b.xkground of all pupils and staff in every school 
in these districts. The rate at which districts were 
sampled was determined by the size of the enroll- 
ment of the school districts in the 1967-68 school 
year as follows: 



• These sources are hereinafter referred to as the USCCR 
Spring 1969 Survey and the Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey, 
respectively. 

* Hawaii was not included in the Fall 1968 HEW Title VI 
Survey. 



1967-68 Enrollment 

Size of Percentage of 

School Districts Districts Sampled 



3,000 or more pupils 100 

1,200—2,999 75 

600—1,199 50 

300— 599 25 

Less than 300 ® 0 



Approximately 1,200 [40 percent] of the more 
than 2,900 districts in the Southwest received 
HEW questionnaires.^ All but three districts re- 
sponded. Utilizing data from this survey, the fol- 
lowing elements of the educational environment in 
the Southwest can be described: (1) the ethnic 
background of more than 95 percent of the pupils; 
(2) the ethnic composition of the schools and dis- 
tricts in which these pupils are found; (3) the 
ethnic background of the teachers and principals 
in these educational institutions; and (4) the eth- 
nic composition of the schools and districts in 
which these staffs are located. 

The Commission’s Spring 1969 survey sought 
more extensive information on educational oppor- 
tunities for Mexican Americans than that gath- 
ered by HEW. For its Spring 1969 survey, the 
Commission drew a subsample of districts and 
schools which had responded to the HEW survey. 
The subsample was designed to reduce the numbc/ 
of districts and schools included in the HEW sur- 
vey and still obtain information on a sufficient 
number of Mexican American pupils to arrive at 
reasonably accurate estimates and projections for 
the Mexican American school population in the 
Southwest. The Commission survey encompassed 
only those districts which had a Mexican Ameri- 
can enrollment of 10 percent or more. Within 
these districts, a stratified random sample of 
schools was also included. This survey enabled the 
Commission to describe many aspects of the edu- 
cation provided nearly 80 percent of the Mexican 
American pupils and about 50 percent of the total 
school population of the Southwest. Among them 
were the condition of the educational environment, 
the policies and practices of school and district 



‘Only about 1.6 percent of all pupils in the Southwest are 
enrolled in school systems that have less than 300 students. 

‘Copies of the HEW questionnaires are reproduced in Ap- 
pendix A on PP. 65—66 , .. 
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administration, and the educational outcomes for 
students. 

Districts — Questionnaires were mailed in the 
second week of April 1969 to superintendents of 
all 538 districts who had reported to HEW that 10 
percent or more of the total district enrollment 
was Spanish sumamed.*^ A total of 532, or 99 
percent, of the superintendents’ questionnaires was 
returned to the Commission.® These forms sought 
information from school district offices on such 
items as ethnic background and education of dis- 
trict office professional personnel and board of ed- 
ucation members, use of consultants and advisory 
committees on Mexican American educational 
problems, and availability of and participation in 
programs of in-service teacher training.® 

Schools — In addition to the 538 district super- 
intendents, the principals of 1,166 elementary 
and secondary schools located within the sample 
districts were sent questionnaires. The sample of 
schools was stratified according to the Mexican 
American composition of the schools’ enrollment. 
Questionnaires mailed to individual schools re- 
quested information on such topics as staffing pat- 
terns, condition of facilities, ability grouping and 
tracking practices, reading achievement levels, and 
student and community participation in school 
affairs.^® Approximately 95 percent of the schools 
returned the questionnaires.^^ 



^Thirty-five districts with an enrollment at least 10 per- 
cent Spanish surnamed had not responded to the HEW 
survey at the time the subsample listing was made available 
to the Commission. The majority of these was in California. 
The Commission estimates that about 5 percent of all Mexican 
American students and of total pupils in the Southwest are in 
these 35 districts. 

‘This includes a 100 percent response from districts in 
Arizona. In the other States, th- following school districts 
did not respond: 

Kingsburg Joint Union Elementary — Kingsburg, Calif. 

Lucia Mar Unified School District — Pismo Beach, Calif. 

North Conejos School District — La Jara, Colo. 

Silver City Consolidated School District No. 1 — Silver 
City, N. Mex. 

Edcouch-Elsa Independent School District — Edcouch, Tex. 

Houston Independent School District — Houston, Tex. 
Houston Independent School District declined to respond 
because it was engaged in court litigation involving the dis- 
trict, HEW, and the U. S. Department of Justice at the 
time the Commission survey was made. 

‘A copy of the superintendents* questionnaire is found in 
Appendix B on pp. 67*73. 

^The principals’ questionnaire is exhibited in Appendix C 
on pp. 75* 89.. 

^ Thirty-three [or 60 percent] of the 56 schools that did not 
return the principals’ questionnaire are in the Houston Inde- 
pendent School District. Had these questionnaires been 
returned, the response rate of the sampled schools would have 
been about 98 percent 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The results of the Commission’s Mexican 
American Education Study are being published in 
a series of reports. This first report examines: (1 ) 
the size and distribution of the Mexican American 
enrollment, educational staff, and school board 
membership; (2) the extent of isolation of Mexi- 
can American students; and (3) the location of 
Mexican American educators in terms of the eth- 
nic composition of schools and districts in which 
they are found. This report also describes the size 
and distribution of the Spanish surnamed enroll- 
ment throughout the United States. The major 
part of the information contained in this first re- 
port is based on data obtained from the Fall 1968 
HEW Title VI Survey. However, data concerning 
school staffs (other than classroom teachers and 
school principals), professional personnel at the 
district level, and board of education members are 
drawn from the USCCR Spring 1969 Survey. 

Future reports will make more extensive use of 
data from the USCCR Spring 1969 Survey. Two 
reports being prepared at present deal with some 
of the educational outcomes for Mexican Ameri- 
can students (reading achievenient, attrition, and 
post-high school activities), and with provisions of 
the schools for the unique cultural ch«iracteristics 
of Mexican Americans. Other reports will treat 
such topics as: 

Conditions of facilities 

Some aspects of educational finance 

Qualifications of staff (education and experi- 
ence) 

Student attendance 

Student participation in extracurricular activ- 
ities 

Ability grouping and tracking 

Placement in classes for the educable men- 
tally retarded 

Subject matter and grade repetitions 

Discipline 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Southwest has had a long history of ethnic 
isolation and segregation of Mexican Americans 
from the remainder of its society. Although segre- 
gation probably never has beer, required by statute 
in any of the five Southwestern States, it has been 
practiced not only in the schools of the re^on, but 
in other aspects of life as well.^^ 

A Segregated Society — ^Typically, according to 
several students of the subject, the ethnically 
mixed community in the Southwest has consisted 
of a hierarchy with Anglos on the top and Mexi- 
can Americans on the bottom. One scholar, who 
reviewed the literature of the past 40 years on 
Mexican Americans in California, described this 
State as having “a caste-like social structure ... in 
which Anglos have always been on top of the hier- 
archy and the Mexican Americans [have been] 
isolated on the bottom.”^* Prior to the Second 
World War, according to another authority, Mexi- 
can Americans in Southern California were fre- 
quently refused housing in Anglo neighborhoods, 
excluded from certain public facilities such as res- 
taurants and swimmiiig pools, and denied employ- 
ment because of their ethnic background.^^ 

In Texas, Mexican Americans have traditionally 
been even more deliberately segregated from the 
Anglo world than elsewhere in the Southwest. 
Writing about the Corpus Christi area [Nueces 
County] in the early 1930"s, one author found 
that restrictive covenants in deeds frequently pro- 
hibited the sale of property to Mexican Americans 
in the Anglo sections of the city.*® Employment 
for most Mexican Americans in this part of the 
State was limited to manual labor in the cotton 
fields.!* Unequal service often was provided them 
in restaurants and stores. Thus, Anglo employees 



California, however, legality of segregation by school 
was implied. Under a law enacted in 1865 and amended in 
1893, i^ was possible to segregate Indians and Mongolians in 
California public schools. To many Anglo administrators, this 
included Mexican Americans. Cooke, Henry W., ‘*The Segre- 
gation of Mexican American School Children in Southern 
California,** School and Society » Vol. 67, No. 1745, June 5, 
1948. p. 417. 

^Parsons, Theodore W., Jr., Ethnic CUtdvage in a Cali- 
fornia Schoolt impublished Ph.D. Dissertation. Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1965, pp. 6-7. 

“Cooke, op. cit., pp. 418-419. 

“Taylor, Paul S,, An American Mexican Frontier^ Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1934, p. 226. 

“/Wd., pp. 100-115. 



in a drugstore in Seguin, Tex. made distinctions in 
the service offered Anglo, Negro, and Mexican 
American customers. In the words of an Anglo 
clerk: “We serve Mexicans at the fountain but not 
at the tables. We have got to make some distinc- 
tion between them and the white people. The Ne- 
groes we serve only cones.”!"^ 

In more recent times the segregated pattern of 
living has continued to persist in south Texas 
communities. As late as 1961, one scholar de- 
scribed these communities as: 

• • • populated by both Anglos and Mexican 
Americans who live in separated reridential 
districts divided by a highway or raiiroad 
tracks. Anglo Isolation from the Mexican 
American is not oniy spatial but sociaL Virtu- 
ally the only relationship between the two 
ethnic groups is economic. • • . The pre- 
dominant relationship ... is that of an em- 
ployer to an unskilled employee.^* 

In Arizona there is also evidence to indicate 
that the Anglo community has viewed itself as 
racially and economically superior to the Mexican 
American. For example, an Arizona newspaper in 
the 1930’s referred to the situation as follows: 

... the Arizona Mexicans have been segre- 
gated from the more fortunate Arizonans« 
both as strangers belonging to an alien race of 
conquered Indians^ and as persons whose en- 
forced status in the lowest economic levels 
make them less admirable than other peo- 
ple. 

Segregation in the Schools — Although detailed 
statements of an historical nature are not available 
documenting the extent of past segregation in the 
schools of the Southwest, several authors have re- 
ferred to its presence. In Nueces County in the 
1930’s, reasons g^ven by school officials for segre- 
gation of Mexican Americans can be grouped into 
two categories: those asserting that the association 
was undesirable from the Anglo’s viewpoint and 

“ Ibid., p. 250. 

“Madsen, William, Society and Health in the Lower Rio 
Grande, Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, University of 
Texas Press, Austin, 1961, p. 6. 

“ Quoted in McWilliams, Carey, North From Mexicot 
Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., 1948, p. 41. 
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those claiming that separation was to the advan- 
tage of the Mexican American. A Nueces County 
school board member, a farmer, declared, “I don’t 
believe in mixing. They are filthy and lousy — not 
all, but most of them.”^*’ And another school 
official admitted, “We segregate for the same rea- 
son that southerners (sic) segregate the Negro. 
They are an inferior race, that is all, . . Others 
felt that the Mexican Americans’ poor attendance 
and lag in learning impeded the educational prog- 
ress of the Anglo child. Some Anglos in Nueces 
County maintained that segregation would protect 
the Mexican Americans from the hazing they 
would receive from the Anglo children. 

The white child looks on the Mexican as 
[Southerners looked] on the Negro before the 
war, to be cuffed about^ and used as inferior 
people. If you can segregate a few grades 
until they learn they are not inferior (except 
socially)^ then you can put them together. 
... If [segregated in the cariy grades] they 
will learn to take their places as whites and 
citizens.^^ 

Still other Anglo residents of Nueces County al- 
leged that Mexican Americans desired to attend 
their own segregated schools, and they would do 
bettor in schools with their own kind.^® 

In other areas of the Southwest during the 
1930’s and 1940’s the separation of Mexican 
American from Anglo pupils was justified on the 
grounds that Mexican Americans were the ones 
who benefited from the practice. Therefore, Mexi- 
can American children were isolated until such a 
time as they were considered to have overcome 
their “English language handicap” and to have be- 
come “adjusted” [Americanized].®^ Other less “be- 
nevolent” reasons for separation were: (1) the 
reputed irregular attendance of Mexican American 
children (2) their different social habits and (3) 



"Taylor, op. c//., p. 217. 

« Ibid., p. 219. 

“ Ibid., p. 220. 

" Ibid., p. 221. 

“Carter, Thomas P., Mexican A*rc.icans in School: A 
History of Educational Nepka, College Entrance Examination 
Board, New Vo:k, 1970, p. 67. See also Armour, Basil, 
**Prob!wtiis in the Education of the Mexican Child,” The 
Texas Outlook, Vol. 16, December 1932, p. 29, and Bogardus, 
Emory, “Second Generation Mexicans,” Sociology and Social 
Research, Vol. 13, January- February 1929, p. 282. 



their poor health.®® 

Pre-Second World War data suggest that school 
segregation of Mexican American students could 
best be understood in terms of Anglo controlled 
school boards carrying out the will of the majority 
society. Thus, school board members consciously 
and purposefully established school attendance 
areas in order to segregate Mexican Americans 
from Anglos.®* 

Texas law separated black and white pupils 
and, although Mexican American children were 
legally classified as whites, school board policy 
and practice generally separated them from Anglo 
children.®*^ Furthermore, even though Texas has a 
compulsory attendance law, the usual board policy 
in most districts was not to enforce the attendance 
of Mexican American children, particularly when 
this meant large numbers of them would attend 
schools with Anglos. One school authority in 
Nueces County stated: 

The trustees say^ ‘We have too many 
Mexicans [in school] now. Don’t build up the 
Mexican enrollment’. 

Another said: 

If I tried to enforce the compulsory educa- 
tion lawy the board would get sore at me. 
... If I got 150 Mexicans [into] school I 
would be out of a job. 

A third indicated: 

We have absentee owners and they are not 
interested and the Mexicans are not inter- 
estedy so we let the law slide.®® 

In California, board policy to achieve segrega- 
tion was usually more subtle. According to one 
authority: 



" Strickland, V. E., and Sanchez, G. t., ‘Spanish Name 
Spells Discrimination,” The Nation*:: Schools, Vol. 41, No. 1, 
January 1948, p. 22. 

" Members of l^cards of education are considered represen- 
tatives of the State, and, within the limits of law, have broad 
di^retionary powers in the government of local S(d\ool dis- 
tricts. As agents of the State, their decisions and actions con- 
stitute State action and carry the force of law. Consequently, 
although segregation of Mexican Americans has never been 
legally required by statute, it has carried the force of law 
in those school districts in which the school board has pre- 
scribed attendance areas purposefully to segregate this 
minority. 

Taylor, op. cit., p. 215. 

»lbidu p. 194. 
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[It] sometiiiies takes the form of an action 
by a school board providing that all students 
of a named ethnic group be registered in a 
given school. In other instances a school 
board approver the drawing of zone boun- 
daries in such a way as to throw all families 
of a given ethnic group into homogeneous 
areas. When neither of these two methods 
seems feasible, a policy of transfer of students 
from zone to zone brings about the same 
result.^^ 

The Extent of School Segregation — ^While there 
is substantial evidence that Mexican American stu- 
dents v/ere often segregated, until quite recently 
there was little information which described the 
extent of the segregation. In Texas, a few studies 
in the past looked at the extent to which segrega- 
tion of Mexican Americans was practiced at dif- 
ferent grade levels.*® Wilson Little studied the seg- 
regation of Mexican Americans in 122 widely dis- 
persed school districts of Texas. He found that 50 
percent of these districts segregated Mexican 
Americans through the sixth grade or above and 
more than 17 percent [about one in six] separated 
them through the eighth grade or higher. In con- 
trast, less than one district in 10 segregated Mexi- 
can Americans only through the first 2 years.*^ At 
that time there was a widely held belief among 
school officials in Texas that Mexican American 
children should be taught separately from the gen- 
eral school population for the first 2 or 3 years, 
ostensibly because of language handicaps. The ex- 
tensive separation of Mexican Americans in higher 
grade levels found by Wilson Little’s study indi- 
cated that other prejudices, such as feelings that 
Mexican American children lacked personal clean- 
liness and had lower health standards, were proba- 
bly the true reasons behind the segregation prac- 
tices. Two other studies, both of which were per- 
formed in a small sample of districts, resulted in 
findings similar to those of Little.*^ 

Only a small amount of information is available 



“Cooke, loc, cit„ p. 417. 

“Taylor provides incomplete statistics concerning the 
isolation of Mexican Americans in Nueces County schools. 
See op. cir., p. 21S. 

“ Little, Wilson, Spanish-Speaking Children in Texas, 
University of Texas Press, Austin, 1944, p. 60. 

“ See Strickland and Sanchez, he. ciL, p. 22, and Armour 
A?c. Cl/., p. 29. 
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concerning the segregation of Meiucan American 
educators. Evidently only a few Mexican Ameri- 
cans entered the teaching profession. Paul Taylor 
found only one Mexican American teacher in the 
schools of Nueces County in 1929 when Mexican 
Americans comprised 45 percent of the population 
of that county.** 

Recent Changes in Patterns of Segregation — 

One of the effects of the economic and social 
changes brought on by the Second World War was 
the increased demands by Mexican Americans for 
a better education.*^ Those demands first reached 
a judicial forum in 1945 in a Federal court in 
Orange County, California. In Mendez et al v. 
Westminster School District of Orange County et 
aL, a group of Mexican American parents initiated 
legal action against four Orange County elemen- 
tary school districts. The parents alleged that the 
school officials were maintaining segregation by 
“regulation, custom and usage” and that it existed 
solely for the reason that the children were of 
Mexican or Latin American descent. They further 
claimed that the school officials’ conduct sought to 
injure plaintiffs in the exercise of their constitu- 
tional rights to due process and equal protection of 
the law guaranteed under the fifth and 14th 
amendments. In its judgment, the court, citing the 
evils of segregation and the merits of commingling 
of the entire student body, ruled in favor of the 
parents and enjoined the school districts from seg- 
regating. When appealed, the decision was upheld 
by a higher court in 1947.*® 

In 1948, legal action was taken to end the seg- 
regation of Mexican Americans in the schools of 
Texas. In Delgado v. The Bastrop Independent 
School District, the Federal court ruled that segre- 
gation of Mexican American children was illegal. 
This decision, like that in California, was based on 
constitutional guarantees.** These two cases, to- 
gether with others filed in the 1950’s, established 
the illegality of purposefully maintaining segre- 
gated schools for Mexican Americans.**^ 



" Taylor, op. c//., p. 29. 

** Carter, op, ciL, p. 69. 

“ Mendez v. Westminster School District of Orange County, 
64 F. Supp. 544, affirmed 161 F. 2d 774 (9th Cir. 1947). 

“ Delgado v. The Bastrop Independent School District, 

Civ. No. 388 (D.C. W.D. Tex. (1948). 

^See Gonzales v. Sheely, 96 F. Supp. 1004 (D. C. Ariz. 
1951); Romero v. Weakley 226 F. 2d 399 <9th Cir. (1955)); 
and Hernandez v. Driscoll Civ. No. 1384, (D.C. S.D. Tex. 
(1957)) 2 Race Relations Law Reporter 329 (1957). 
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However, as a very recent court decision has 
shown, the practice of segregating Mexican Ameri- 
cans still continues. On June 4, 1970, U.S. District 
Judge Woodrow Seals, acting on a 2-year-old suit 
filed by 32 Mexican American families for their 96 
children, ruled that the Corpus Christi Indepen- 
dent School District was operating a dual school 
system. Judge Seals found that the various prac- 
tices of the school board to be such that as a 
matter of fact and law, the Corpus Christi Inde- 
pendent School District is a de jure [legal] segre- 
gated school system against Mexican Americans 



and blacks. Judge Seals held that the Brown v. 
Board of Education^^ decision applied to Mexican 
Americans, that the Corpus Christi School District 
discriminated against Mexican American children, 
and ordered attorneys for the school district to 
submit a desegregation plan.^® 



“347 U.S. 483 (1954). This was the landmark Supreme 
Court decision holding unconstitutional State laws that segre- 
gate students on the basis of race. 

^Cisneros v. Corpus Christi Independent School District, 
Civ. No. 68-C-95 (D.C. S.D. Tex. Corpus Christi Div. 
(1970)). 





CHAPTER I. SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE MEXICAN 
AMERICAN ENROLLMENT 



4. Spanish Surnamed Enrollment — A National 

View 

Slightly more than two million Spanish sur- 
named pupils attend public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the continental United States. 
(See Table L) They comprise 4.6 percent of the 
Nation’s total enrollment in public schools and 
23.1 percent of the entire minority^^ enrollment. 
Approximately 1.4 million, or about 70 percent of 
the Spanish surnamed pupils, attend public 
schools in tlte five Southwestern States of Ari- 



^At this point, it is necessary to speak in terms of Spanish 
surnamed pupils rather than Mexican American pupils, since 
enrollment figures on a national scale do not distinguish 
Mexican Americans from other pupils of Spanish surname. 
Limited data availabl; from the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
suggest that more than one-half of the Spanish surnamed 
population is Mexican American in all geographic regions of 
the United States except the Northeast and most of the 
South. 

^ Minority enrollment includes black, American Indian, and 
Oriental pupils as well as Spanish surnamed pupils. 



zona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas.^® 

The rest are concentrated in the Northeast and 
North Central States with smaller but sizable en- 
rollments in Florida and several Western States.^^ 



“The National Catholic Education Association (NCEA) 
has conducted a survey which provides information on the 
ethnic and racial composition of Catholic parochial and 
private school enrollment for the 1969-70 academic year. 
According to the NCEA, there are approximately 469,000 
pupils in Catholic elementary and secondary schools through- 
out the Southwest. Of the total Catholic school enrollment, 
about 94,000 pupils, or nearly 20 percent, are Spanish 
surnamed. 

“It is estimated that more than 95 percent of the Spanish 
surnamed pupils in the Southwest are Mexican Americans. 
This estimate is derived from a 1960 census count of persons 
of Spani^ surname who were bom in Mexico (rather than 
another Latin American country) or who are native born of 
Mexican parentage. 

“In the East North Central States, the Spanish surnamed 
population is probably at least 60 percent Mexican American 
and in the West North Central and Western States over 90 
percent Mexican American. In contrast, the Spanish surnamed 
population of New York, New Jersey, and other Northeastern 
States is largely Puerto Rican, while that of Florida is pre- 
dominantly Cuban. 
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TABLE 1. 

SPANISH SURNAMED ENROLLIVIENT JN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY REGION AND STATE* 



(1) 

Region and State 


(2) 

Total 

Number of 
Pupils** 


(3) 

Number of 
Pupils of 
Spanish 
Surname** 


(4) 

Percent That 
Is Spanish 
Sumamed 
Col. (3) 

-5- C(d. (2) 


Northeast 


Connecticut 


632,361 


15,670 


2.5 


Maine 


220,336 


478 


0.2 


Massachusetts 


1,097,221 


8,733 


0.8 


New Hampshire 


132,212 


147 


0.1 


New Jersey 


1,401,925 


46,063 


3.3 


New York 


3,364,090 


263,799 


7.8 


Pennsylvania 


2,296,011 


11,849 


0.5 


Rhode Island 


172,264 


490 


0.3 


Vermont 


73,570 


34 


0.0 


Total 


9,389,990 


347,263 


3.7 


North Central 


Illinois 


2,252,321 


68,917 


3.1 


Indiana 


1,210,539 


13,622 


1.1 


Iowa 


651,705 


2,283 


0.4 


Kansas 


518,733 


8,219 


1.6 


Michigan 


2,073,369 


24,819 


1.2 


Minnesota 


856,506 


3,418 


0.4 


Missouri 


954,596 


1,393 


0.1 


Nebraska 


266,342 


3,722 


1.4 


North Dakota 


115,995 


230 


0.2 


Ohio 


2,400,296 


16,031 


0.7 


South Dakota 


146,407 


273 


0.2 


Wisconsin 


942,441 


7,760 


0.8 


Total 


12,389,250 


150,687 


1.2 


South 


Alabama 


770,523 


24 


0.0 


Arkansas 


415,613 


539 


0.1 


Delaware 


123,863 


245 


0.2 


District of Columbia 


148,725 


662 


0.4 


Florida 


1,340,665 


52,628 


3.9 


Georgia 


1,001,245 


1,370 


0.1 


Kentucky 


695,611 


li>6 


0.0 


Louisiana 


817,000 


2,111 


0.3 


Maryland 


859,440 


2,078 


0.2 


Mississippi 


456,532 


327 


0.1 



(1) 

Region and State 


(2) 

Total 

Number of 
Pupils** 


(3) 

Number of 
Pupils of 
Spanish 
Surname** 


(4) 

Percent That 
Is Spanish 
Sumamed 
Col. (3) 

-5- Col. (2) 


North Carolina 


1,199,481 


482 


0.0 


Oklahoma 


543,501 


3,647 


0.7 


South Carolina 


603,542 


208 


0.0 


Tennessee 


887,469 


411 


0.0 


Virginia 


1,041,057 


2,222 


0.2 


West Virginia 


404,582 


251 


0.1 


Total 


11,308,849 


67,341 


0.6 


Southwest 


Arizona 


366,459 


71,748 


19.6 


California 


4,477,381 


646,282 


14.4 


Colorado 


519,092 


71,348 


13.7 


New Mexico 


271,040 


102,994 


38.0 


Texas 


2,510,358 


505,214 


20.1 


Total 


8,144,330 


1,397,586 


17.2 


West 


Alaska 


71,797 


479 


0.7 


Idaho 


174,472 


3,338 


1.9 


Montana 


127,059 


910 


0.7 


Nevada 


119,180 


3,633 


3.0 


Oregon 


455,141 


4,502 


1.0 


Utah 


303,152 


9,839 


3.2 


Washington 


791,260 


12,692 


1.6 


Wyoming 


79,091 


4,504 


5.7 


Total 


2,121,152 


39,897 


1.9 


TOTAL U.S. 


43,353,567 


2,002,776 


4.6 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
^Includes enroUment information for District of Columbia. 
Enrollment totals for Hawaii a.^'e not available. 

**Minute differences in the sum of numbers and totals are due 
to computer rounding. 



In the Northeast, New York has by far the largest 
number of Spanish sumamed students. More 
Spanish sumamed pupils attend school in the State 
of New York than in any other State except Cali- 
fornia and Texas. In the North Central area, the 
majority are in the States of Illinois and Michigan. 
There are almost as many Spanish sumamed pu- 
pils in Illinois as in either Ai;zona or Colorado. In 
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the Far West, in addition to California, the great- 
est numbers are concentrated in the States of Utah 
and Washington. 

B. Mexican American Enrollment in the 
Southwest 

More than eight million pupils attend public 
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schoois in the Southwest. Approximately 71 per- 
cent are Anglo, 17 percent are Mexican American, 
10 percent are black, and nearly all of the remain- 
der are Orientals and American Indians. (See 
Table 2.) More than 80 percent of the Mesdcan 
American students in the Southwest attend schools 
in California and Texas. Nearly 50 percent are in 
California alone. 

However, Mexican Americans constitute the 
hipest proportion of enrollment in New Mexico 
[38 percent]. In other words, there are fewer 
Anglo pupils for every Mexican American pupil in 
New Mexico [approximately 1.4.: 1] than in the 
other States. In California the ratio of Anglo to 
Mexican American pupils is more than 5 : 1 and in 
Texas it is about 3;1. 

In all five Southwestern States the percentage of 
pupils who are Mexican American is greater in 



For purposes of Uiis report, elementary schools art those 
which have no grade higher than the ninth and in which the 
lowest grade does not exceed the fifth. Secondary schools are 
those in which the highest grade is the tenth or more and the 
lowest grade is not less than the sixth. Intermediate schools 
are those which house any combination of grades from 6 to 9. 
Schools which have a grade structure not falling within the 
categories given above are counted among intermediate 
schools. However, throughout the Southwest, approximately 
95 percent of all schools which are classified as intermediate 
schools actually house some combination of grades 6 through 
9. Intermediate schools comprise close to this same proportion 
in every State except Arizona and Colorado. In Arizona all 
schools classified as intermediate schools house some combina- 
tion of these grades. In Colorado, approximately 8S percent of 
the intermediate schools house some combination of grades 6 
through 9. 



elementary schools than in intermediate and sec- 
ondary schools.^® As shown in Table 3, the pro- 
portion of enrollment that is Mexican American 
decreases from 18.6 percent at the elementary 
level to 16.0 percent at the intermediate and 14.8 
percent at the secondary level. (Also see Appen- 
dix Table I, on p. 94.) The percentage of enroll- 
ment that is black also declines from lower to 
higher grades, but the proportion of enrollment 
that is Anglo increases markedly at higher levels.^® 

In addition to the important variations in the 
distribution of the Mexican Americans in school 
populations among the States, there also is signifi- 
cant variation in their distribution within each of 
the States. (See Table 4 and Figure 1, a map of 
the Southwest.) 

The concentration of the Mexican American 
school population is most extreme in Texas. It is 
estimated that approximately 315,000 students, or 
nearly two-thirds of the Mexican American enroll- 
ment in this State, are located in 27 counties along 
the Mexican border or a short distance from it. In 
this area, three of every five students are Mexican 
American compared to one of every five for the 
State as a whole. 



" It is hypothesized that three major factors are responsible 
for the higher proportion of Mexican Americans in lower 
grades: (1) a higher birthrate for Mexican Americans; (2) 
a high rate of grade repetition, particularly in the early years 
of elementary school; and (3) a high attrition or dropout 
rate, especially in junior and senbr high schools. 



TABLE 2. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF ENROLLMENT IN THE SOUTHWEST 



State 


Anglo 


Mexican American 


Mack 


Other* 


Total* * 


Number 


Percent of 
Total En- 
roUment 


Number 


Percent of 
Total En- 
roUment 


Number 


Percent of 
Total En- 
rollment 


Number 


Percent of 
Total En- 
rollment 


Number 


Percent 


California 


3,323,478 


74.2 


646,282 


14.4 


387,978 


8.7 


119,642 


2.7 


4,477,381 


100.0 


Texas 


1,617,840 


64.4 


505,214 


20.1 


379,813 


15.1 


7,492 


0.3 


2,510,358 


100.0 


New Mexico 


142,092 


52.4 


102,994 


38.0 


5,658 


2.1 


20,295 


7.5 


271,040 


100.0 


Arizona 


262,526 


71.6 


71,748 


19.6 


15,783 


4.3 


16,402 


4.4 


366,459 


100.0 


Colorado 


425,749 


82.0 


71,348 


13.7 


17,797 


3.4 


4,198 


U8 


519,092 


100.0 


Southwest** 


5,771,684 


70.9 


1,397,586 


17.2 


807,030 


9.9 


168,030 


2.0 


8,144,330 


100.0 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
*Includes American Indians and Orientals 

**Minute differences between the sum of numbers and totals are due to computer rounding. 
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TABLE 3. 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ENROLLMENT 
BY ETHNIC GROUP AND SCHOOL LEVEL: 
THE SOUTHWEST* 



Ethnic Group by School Level 


Number 

of 

Pupils 


Percent 
of Total 
Pupils 


Elementary 


Anglos 


3,209,8 U 


68.8 


Mexican Americans 


866,774 


18.6 


Blacks 


490,264 


10.5 


Others 


101,809 


2.1 


TOTAL 


4,668,660 


100.0 


Intermediate 


Anglos 


1,043,391 


71.6 


Mexican Americans 


233,106 


16.0 


Blacks 


154,261 


10.5 


Others 


27,060 


1.9 


TOTAL 


1,457,818 


100.0 


Secondary 


Anglos 


1,518,480 


75.3 


Mexican Americans 


297,707 


14.8 


Blacks 


162,505 


8.1 


Others 


39,162 


1.9 


TOTAL 


2,017,854 


100.0 


All School Levels 


Anglos 


5,771,684 


70.9 


Mexican Americans 


1,397,586 


17.2 


Blacks 


807,030 


9.9 


Other 


168,030 


2.0 


TOTAL 


8,144,330 


100.0 



Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
^Minute differences between the sum of numbers and totals are 
due to computer rounding. 



In the other States the Mexican American pup- 
ils are somewhat more widely disper-sed. In Cali- 
fornia most are in the southern part of the State 
centering around Los Angeles; however, sizable 
numbers are in counties in the central valley and 
coastal areas. Three counties [Los Angeles, 
Fresno, and Santa Clara] contain about 50 per- 
cent of the Mexican American enrollment. How- 
ever, only 18 percent of the combined enrollment 
of these counties is Mexican American, a figure 
which is only slightly higher than the 14 percent 
which this group constitutes of total State enroll- 
ment. A large geographic area comprising north- 
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TABLE 4. 

REGIONAL CONCENTRATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS WITHIN STATES 



Area of State 


Number of 
Counties 
In Area 


Estimated 
Total Enroll- 
ment in Area 


Percent of 
Total State En- 
rollment in 
Area 


Estimated 
Mexican 
American 
Enrollment 
in Area 


Mexican 
American 
Enrollment 
in State 


Percent of 
Total Mexican 
American 
Enrollment 
In Area 


Central and Southern California 


3 


1360.322 


41.5 


327.563 


646.282 


50.7 


South and W »t Texas 


27 


535.329 


21.3 


314.905 


505.214 


62.3 


Northern New Mexico 


11 


139.151 


51.3 


64.600 


102.994 


62.7 


Southern Arizona 


7 


131.164 


35.8 


38.751 


71.748 


54.0 


Southern Colorado 


10 


56.487 


10.9 


22.387 


71.348 


31.4 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 



Figure 1. REGIONAL CONCENTRATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS WITHIN STATES. 
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em New Mexico and southern Colorado also has 
a substantial Mexican American enrollment. In 
Colorado, 10 sparsely populated counties include 
about 10 percent of the total enrollment of the 
State but almost one-third of all Mexican Ameri- 
can students. In New Mexico, 60 percent of the 
Mexican American enrollment is located in 11 
counties in the northern part of the State. This 
area accounts for 50 percent of the State’s total 
enrollment. In southern Arizona, seven counties 
encompass nearly 55 percent of the Mexican 
American enrollment but approximately 35 per- 
cent of the State’s total enrollment. 



CONCENTRATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
ENROLLMENT IN LARGE URBAN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



State 


Major Urban School 
Distrlct(s) 


Percent 
of States’ 
Mexican 
American 
EnroUitent 


Arizona 


Tucson 


V.K2 


California 


Los Angeles 


2G2 


Colorado 


Denver 


26.1 




Pueblo 


13.5 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque 


27.3 


Texas 


San Antonio 


9.1 




El Paso 


6.7 




Houston 


6.3 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 



The majority of the Mexican American pupils 
in the Southwest attend school in urban districts.^*^ 
Nearly 60 percent are in the 179 districts that 
have total enrollments of 10,000 pupils or more 
and 40 percent are located in the 47 districts 
which enroll 25,000 and more. Moreover, as the 
following tabulation shows, several of the largest 
urban districts in the Southwest account for a sig- 
nificant proportion of this enrollment. With the 
exception of the Houston School District in 
Texas and the Denver School District in Colo- 
rado, these large districts are located in that region 
of each State respectively in which Mexican Amer- 
ican pupils are concentrated. (See Table 4 on 
p. 19.)^® The Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict contains slightly more than 20 percent of all 
Mexican American pupils in the entire State of 
California and about 40 percent of those found in 
the central and southern parts of the State. The 
Mexican American students in the Denver School 
District and the districts situated in southern Colo- 
rado represent nearly 60 percent of the total Mexi- 
can American enrollment in Colorado. 



” Urban districts are those located in urban places or metro- 
politan areas identified by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

“The Mexican American enrollment in the Tucson, Ariz.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Pueblo, Colo.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
and San Antonio and El Paso, Tex. school districts is included 
among that shown in Table 4. 
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CHAPTER II. ETHNIC ISOLATION OF MEXICAN 
AMERICAN PUPILS BY SCHOOL AND DISTRICT 



Mexican American pupils, in addition to being 
unevenly distributed among the five Southwestern 
States and within each of the States, are also un- 
evenly distributed among school districts and indi- 
vidual schools. To some extent the uneven distri- 
bution reflects the concentration of Mexican 
Americans in certain geographic areas of these 
States. Very often, however, their proportion in 
districts and schools bears little resemblance to 
their proportion in the larger community where 
the school and district are located. 

In this chapter the extent of isolation of Mexi- 
can American students will be examined first by 
school district and then by schools within these 
districts. The interrelation of school and district as 
it affects isolation will also come under observa- 
tion. Throughout, the focus is on Mexican Ameri- 
can pupils, although some f^cts concerning the 
isolation of An^o pupils are, from time to time, 
used for comparative purposes. 

420-232 0 - 71 -4 



A. Isolation by School District 

An estimated 206 districts of approximately 
1,800 school districts in the Southwest which have 
an enrollment of 300 or more students are 
predominantly®® Mexican American. They account 
for about 404,000 Mexican American pupils, or 
nearly 30 percent of this group’s total enrollment 



"As defined by HEW and used in this study, a school 
district is “an administrative unit at the local level which 
exists primarily to operate [public] schools. . . . [This unit] 
may or may not be coterminous with county, city or town 
boundaries." HEW, Office of Education, State Educational 
Records and Report Series, Handbook H» Financial Account- 
ing for Local and State School Systems, Washington, GPO, 
1957, p. 215. 

"In this report, the Commission has used two terms to 
describe the extent of isolation. Predominantly denote 
schools or districts in which the students of a particular ethnic 
group make up 50 percent or more of the enrollment. 
Nearly all indicates that 80 to 100 percent of the students 
are of a particular ethnic background. 
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TABLE 5. 

MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS IN PREDOMINANTLY MEXICAN AMERICAN DISTRICTS 



State 


Districts 50-100 Percent Mexican American 


Districts 80-100 Percent Mexican American 


Mexicali 

American 

Total 

State 

Enrollment 


Numher 

of 

Districts 


Number of 
Pupils in 
Districts 


Percent of 
Total Mexican 
American 
Enrollment 
in State 


Number 

of 

Districts 


Number of 
Pupils in 
Districts 


Percent of 
Total Mexican 
American 
Enrollmenl 
In State 


Texas 


94 


291,398 


57.7 


31 


107,140 


21.2 


505,214 


California 


57 


54,741 


8.5 


5 


5,149 


0.8 


646,282 


New Mexico 


31 


38,891 


37.8 


9 


17,117 


16.6 


102,994 


Arizona 


15 


12,125 


16.9 


0* 


0 


0 


71,748 


Colorado 


9 


6,568 


9.2 


2 


1,736 


2.4 


71,348 


Southwest 


206 


403,723 


28.9 


46 


131,142 


9A 


1,397,586 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 

^No districts 80 to 100 percent Mexican American in Arizona were included in the Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey. 



in the Southwest. (See Table 5.) With some ex- 
ceptions, these 206 districts are located in those 
geographic areas in the five States ha\ing the 
heaviest concentration of Mexican American pup- 
ils. (See above, pp. 18-25 and Figure 1 on p. 19.) 

Texas contains the greatest number of Mexican 
American pupils in predominantly [50 percent or 
more] Mexican American districts. Ninety-four 
districts, almost all of which are in the southern 
part of the State*^, contain about 290,000 Mexi- 
can American pupils> or nearly 60 percent of the 
Mexican American enrollment in Texas. They also 
account for more than 70 percent of all Mexican 
American pupils in the Southwest who are in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American districts. Of those 
Mexican American students who are in predomi- 
nantly Mexican American districts, 107,000 
[about 20 percent of the Mexican American en- 
rollment in Texas] are in 31 districts that have 
enrollments that are nearly all [80 percent or 
more] Mexican American. Most of these districts 
are situated in the extreme southern tip of Texas. 
Of the four outside this area, the largest are in the 
vicinity of San Antonio and £1 Paso. 

Among the other States, most of the predomi- 
nantly Mexican American districts are found in 
either California or New Mexico. In California 57 



There are 1,231 school districts in Texas. See HEW, 
Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Education Directoryt Public School Systems, 1969^69, Part 2, 
Washington, GPO, 1968. i^7. 
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districts have predominantly Mexican American 
enrollments. Most are small; their combined en- 
rollment is only about 55,000. They are located 
in the agricultural valleys extending from Imperial 
County on the Mexican border as far north as San 
Joaquin County, immediately east of San Fran- 
cisco. There are also small clusters of these dis- 
tricts in the coastal region extending from San 
Diego to Monterey, about 100 miles south of San 
Francisco. Only five of the predominantly Mexi- 
can American districts have enrollments that are 
nearly all Mexican American. About 1 percent of 
the Mexican American enrollment of California is 
found in schools in these districts. 

In New Mexico there are nearly 39,000 Mexi- 
can American pupils in 31 predominantly Mexi- 
can American districts. Most are in the north near 
the Colorado border. However, several are in the 
Albuquerque and Santa Fe areas and in the south 
in the Gadsen (Doha Ana County) and Hidalgo 
County areas. Nine districts containing 17,000 
pupils, or more than 1 5 percent of the total Mexi- 
can American enrollment, are nearly all Mexican 
American. With few exceptions, these districts are 
in the northern half of the State. 

Enrollments in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can districts in Arizona and Colorado are small. 
Fifteen predominantly Mexican American districts 
in Arizona, all of them close to the Mexican bor- 
der, contain about 17 percent of the State’s Mexi- 
can American enrollment In Colorado, less than 
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10,000 Mexican American pupils are in predomi- 
nantly Mexican American districts. For the most 
part, they are located in the southern counties near 
New Mexico. 

Although predominantly Mexican American 
school districts usually reflect the regional concen- 
trations of the Mexican American school popula- 
tion, this is not elways the case. Even in areas with 
a high Mexican American enrollment, it is not 
unusual to find a predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can district adjoining one that is largely Anglo. 
Thus, in Nueces County, Tex. [the Corpus 
Christi area], Robstown School District, which is 
87 percent Mexican American, and West Oso, 77 
percent Mexican American, adjoin Callalen Inde- 
pendent School District, which is 84 percent 
Anglo. In Val Verde County in south Texas, the 
San Felipe School District, which is 96 percent 
Mexican American borders on Del Rio School 
District, which is 54 percent Anglo. In northern 
New Mexico, the Espanola School District, 83 
percent Mexican American, is contiguous with the 
Los Alamos School District, which is 88 percent 
Anglo. In southern Colorado, Center Consolidated 
School District, 59 percent Mexican American, 
adjoins entirely Anglo Summit School District. 

The contiguity of predominantly Mexican 
American and Anglo school districts is not limited 
to rural or small communities. It is also found in 
large metropolitan areas which are served by sev- 
eral school districts. School districts in metropoli- 
tan settings generally have larger enrollments. 
Consequently, differences in the ethnic composi- 
tion of the enrollment of any two adjoining dis- 
tricts necessarily affect a greater proportion of a 
State’s total enrollment than is affected in the 
smaller, nonmetropolitan districts. The discussion 
that follows examines the pattern and extent of 
isolation in the school districts of one such metro- 
politan areas, San Antonio, Tex. 

The San Antonio Metropolitan Area encompas- 
ses all of Bexar and Guadalupe Counties within 
which there are all or part of 29 separate school 
districts.®^ Nineteen of these districts are in Bexar 



The multitude of school districts in the San Antonio 
Metropolitan Area is characteristic of other metropolitan areas 
in the Southwest. Only Odessa, Tex. and Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. are served by a single school district whose boundaries 
are coterminous with those of their own metropolitan area. 
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Figure 2. BEXAR COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 




County, where the city of San Antonio is lo- 
cated.s® Of these, 13 fall entirely or partly inside 
the city limits of San Antonio or are in suburbs 
that border the city.®^ (See Figure 2, a map on 
p. 17.) Two of the 13 are situated on military res- 
ervations. 

Nearly half of the 186,000 pupils enrolled in 
these 13 districts are Mexican American; 44 per- 
cent are Anglo. Nearly all of the remainder are 
blacks. (See Table 6.) There is distinct evidence 
of ethnic isolation among the 13 districts. Approx- 
imately 82,000 Mexican American students, or 
better than 90 percent of the Mexican American 
enrollment, are in five predominantly Mexican 



“ U. S. Bureau ot the Census figures indicate that in 1960 
more than 18 percent of all Mexican American people in 
Texas resided in the San Antonio Metropolitan Area. 

^Discussion is limited to these 13 districts. Enrollment 
information is available for only three of the other 16 districts 
in Bexar and Guadalupe Counties. Because these districts 
he some distance from the city of San Antonio and the other 
districts in the San Antonio urban area, they have bc^n 
excluded from this discussion. 
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American school districts — ^Edgewood, Harlan- 
dale, San Antonio, South San Antonio, and South- 
side. Sixty percent of the Anglo public school pup- 
ils in the area are in the ei^t predominancy 
Anglo districts which surround the central part of 
the city.®® Six of these districts have enrollments 
that are more than 80 percent Anglo. Each of the 
ei^t Anglo districts borders on one or more of the 
predominantly Mexican American districts. For 
example, Northside Independent School District, 
which is about 82 percent Anglo, adjoins Edge- 
wood, which is nearly 90 percent Mexican Ameri- 
can. North East and Alamo Heights, with enroll- 
ments more than 85 percent Anglo, are contiguous 
to the predominantly Mexican American San An- 
tonio School District. 



“Alamo Heights, East Central, Fort Sam Houston, Judson, 
Lackland, North East, Northside, and Southwest 
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TABLE 6. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF ENROLLMENT, 13 SCHOOL DISTRICTS, SAN ANTONIO 



Anglos Mexican Americans Other Minorities 





Total 




Percent of 




Percent of 




Percent of 


District 


Enrollment 


Number 


District 


Number 


District 


Number 


District 








Enrollment 




Enrollment 




Enrollment 


Edgewood. 


22,221 


863 


3.9 


19,924 


89.7 


1,434 


6.4 


Southside 


2,094 


544 


26.0 


1,529 


73.0 


21 


1.0 


Harlandale 


16,940 


6,460 


38.1 


10,458 


61.7 


22 


0.1 


San Antonio 


79,353 


21,310 


26.9 


46,188 


58.2 


11,855 


14.9 


South San Antonio 


7,429 


3,198 


43.0 


4,090 


55.1 


141 


1.9 


SUBTOTAL 


128,037 


32,375 


25.3 


82,189 


64.2 


13,473 


10.5 


North East 


25,772 


23,708 


92.0 


1,903 


7.4 


161 


0.6 


Lackland 


927 


804 


86.7 


29 


3.1 


94 


10.1 


Judson 


2,156 


1,855 


86.0 


274 


12.7 


27 


1.2 


Alamo Heights 


5,166 


4,399 


85.2 


731 


14.2 


36 


0.7 


Fort Sam Houston 


1,513 


1,256 


83.0 


128 


8.5 


129 


8.5 


Northside 


16,837 


13,766 


81.8 


2.705 


16.1 


366 


2.2 


East Central* 


2,856 


1,987 


69.6 


709 


24.8 


160 


5.6 


Southwest* 


2,636 


1,569 


59.5 


1,024 


38.8 


43 


1.6 


SUBTOTAL 


57,863 


49,344 


85.3 


7.503 


13.0 


1,016 


1.8 


TOTAL 


185,900 


81,719 


44.0 


89,692 


48.2 


14,489 


7.8 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 

•These districts were not surveyed by the HEW in fall 1968. Data concerning the ethnic composition of their enrollment are taken from: 
USCCR Staff Report, A Study of Equality of Educational Opportunity for Mexican Americans in Nine School Districts of the San Antonio 
Area, December 1968. Information for this report was obtained during the same month the other districts responded to the HEW survey. 



The Mexican American pupils in San Antonio,* 
South San Antonio, Harlandale, Edgewood, and 
Southside School Districts^* represent nearly 30 
percent of all Mexican American students in 
Texas who are in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can school districts and more than 15 percent of 
the total Mexican American enrollment of the 
State. 

B. Isolation by School 

In addition to their concentration in a small 
number of districts, Mexican American pupils 
tend to be concentrated in a comparatively small 
number of schools. About 635,000 Mexican 
American students, or 45 percent of this group’s 
total enrollment in the Southwest, attend predomi- 
nantly Mexican American schools. They are in 
about 1,500 schools, which account for a little 
more than 10 percent of the more than 13,000 

“These are five of 1,231 public school districts in Texas. 
See HEW, Office of Education, National Center for Educa* 
tional Statistics, Education Directory, Public School Systems, 
1968-69, Part 2, Washington, GPO, 1968, p. 7. 



public schools in the region. (See Table 7.) More 
than one-fifth of all Mexican American pupils at- 
tend about 600 schools which have an enrollment 
that is nearly all Mexican American. These 
schools comprise about 5 percent of all schools in 
the Southwest. Two percent of all schools have 
enrollments which are 95 percent or more Mexi- 
can American. They contain approximately 10 
percent of all Mexican American students in the 
Southwest.®'^ 

Among the five States, isolation is most pro- 
nounced in Texas and least pronounced in Califor- 
nia. As indicated in Table 7, 16 percent of all 
schools in Texas are predominantly Mexican 
American and contain approximately 3 3 5,000 
Mexican American pupils, or 66 percent of this 
group’s enrollment in the State.®® Forty percent of 



” These schi^ls and those 80 percent or more Mexican 
American are included among those that are predominantly 
Mexican American. 

“Note that more than one*half of all Mexican American 
pupils in the Southwest who attend predominantly Mexican 
American schools are in Texas. 
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TABLE 7. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS AND MEXICAN 
AMERICAN ENROLLMENT BY PERCENT OF 
MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS IN THE 
SCHOOLS* 



Percent Mexican 
American 


Total 

Number 

of 

Schools 


Percent of 
Schools 


Total 

Mexican 

American 

Enrollment 


Percent of 
Mexican 
American 
Students 


Percent Mexican 
Ameiican 


Total 

Number 

of 

Schools 


Percent of 
Schools 


Total 

Mexican 

American 

Enrollment 


Percent of 
Mexican 
American 
Students 


California 










Arizona 










95-100 


17 


0.3 


17,601 


2.7 


95-100 


5 


1.0 


2,151 


3.0 


80-94 


80 


1.2 


46,702 


7.2 


80-94 


14 


2.7 


5,400 


7.5 


50-79 


315 


4.8 


113,964 


17.6 


50-79 


59 


11.4 


21,811 


30.4 


Subtotal 


412 


6.3 


178,267 


27.5 


Subtotal 


78 


15.1 


29,362 


40.9 


35-49 


374 


5.7 


100,776 


15.6 


35-49 


48 


9.2 


11,767 


16.4 


20-34 


779 


11.8 


133,476 


20.6 


20-34 


94 


18.1 


17,625 


24.6 


0-19 


5,025 


76.3 


233,763 


36.2 


0-19 


299 


57.6 


12,997 


18.1 


Subtotal 


6,178 


93.8 


468,015 


72.4 


Subtotal 


441 


84.9 


42,389 


59.1 


TOTAL 


6,590 


100.0 


646,282 


100.0 


TOTAL 


519 


100.0 


71,748 


100.0 


Texas 










Colorado 










95-100 


193 


4.4 


104,081 


20.6 


95-100 


3 


0.3 


373 


0.5 


80-94 


179 


4.0 


97,794 


19.4 


80-94 


16 


L5 


3,726 


5.2 


50-79 


357 


8.1 


133,455 


26.4 


50-79 


74 


7.0 


19,165 


26.9 


Subtotal 


729 


16.5 


335,330 


66.4 


Subtotal 


93 


8.8 


23,264 


32.6 


35-49 


231 


5.2 


45,570 


9.0 


35-49 


45 


4.3 


9,120 


12.8 


20-34 


373 


8.4 


50,236 


9.9 


20-34 


129 


12.2 


16,545 


23.2 


0-19 


3,097 


69.9 


74,080 


14.7 


0-19 


787 


74.6 


22,422 


31.4 


Subtotal 


3,701 


83.5 


169,886 


33.6 


Subtotal 


961 


91.1 


48,087 


67.4 






















TOTAL 


4,430 


100.0 


505,214 


100.0 


TOTAL 


1,054 


100.0 


71,348 


100.0 


New Mexico 










Southwest 










95-100 


35 


6.0 


6,579 


6.4 


95-100 


254 


1.9 


130,785 


9.4 


80-94 


55 


9.4 


15,207 


14.8 


80-94 


344 


2.6 


168,829 


12.1 


50-79 


161 


27.6 


46,654 


45.3 


50-79 


972 


7.3 


335,048 


24.0 


Subtotal 


251 


43.0 


68,440 


66.S 


Subtotal 


1,570 


11.8 


634,662 


45.5 


35-49 


59 


10.1 


14,248 


13.8 


35-49 


759 


5.7 


181,479 


13.0 


20-34 


71 


12.2 


9,995 


9.7 


20-34 


1,455 


11.0 


227,878 


16.3 


0-19 


202 


34.6 


10,310 


10.0 


0-19 


9,415 


71.4 


353,570 


25.3 


Subtotal 


332 


56.9 


34,553 


33.5 


Subtotal 


11,629 


88.1 


762,927 


54.6 






















TOTAL 


583 


100.0 


102,994 


100.0 


TOTAL 


13,199 


100.0 


1,397,586 


100.0 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey. 

^Minute differences between the sum of the numbers and totals 
are due to computer rounding. 
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all Mexican American pupils are in schools that 
are nearly all Mexican American. More than 
100,000, or about one-fifth of the Mexican Ameri- 
can enrollment, are found in schools 95 to 100 
percent Mexican American, but these schools rep- 
resent less than 5 percent of all schools in the 
State. 

In contrast, only 6 percent of the schools in 
California are predominantly Mexican American, 
and they contain less than 30 percent of the Mexi- 
can American enrollment. Ten percent of the pu- 
pils are in schools that are nearly all Mexican 
American, and less than 3 percent attend schools 
which have enroUments 95 percent or more Mexi- 
can American.*® 

Among the other States, New Mexico, two-fifths 
of whose enroUment is Mexican American, has the 
highest proportion of Mexican American students 
in predominantly Mexican American schools. An 
important comparison can be made between the 
degree of isolation of Mexican Americans in New 
Mexico and Texas. Both States have nearly the 
same proportion of Mexican American pupils 
[about 65 percent] in predominantly Mexican 
American schools, yet 43 percent of New Mexico’s 
schools but only 16 percent of Texas’ schools are 
predominantly Mexican American. Moreover, 20 
percent of Texas’ Mexican American students but 
only about 6 percent of those in New Mexico are 
in schools 95 percent or more Mexican American. 
Thus, the intensity of isolation is obviously much 
greater in Texas. 

A corollary to the isolation of Mexican Ameri- 
can pupils in predominantly Mexican American 
schools is the corresponding isolation of Anglos in 
schools that have a low Mexican American enroll- 
ment. Figure 3a graphically illustrates the extent 
of separation of Mexican American and Anglo 
pupils by school for the Southwest as a whole. The 
horizontal axis at the bottom of the graph indi- 
cates, at 10 percent intervals, the Mexican Ameri- 
can composition of the schools from 0 to 100 
percent. The vertical axis at the side shows the 
percent of Anglo and Mexican American pupils in 
each 10 percent interval. For example, in the 
Southwest as a whole, 12 percent of Mexican 
Americans are in schools 0 to 10 percent Mexican 



“The average size of these schools is large, however, aver- 
aging more than 1,000 pupils. Most are believed to be in the 
Los Angeles Unified School District. 
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Figure 3a. DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
AND ANBLO PUPILS BY PERCENT MEXICAN 
AMERICAN OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: 

THE SOUTHWEST. 




Percent Mexican American of School Enrollment 

Swree: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 



Figure 3b. DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
AND ANGLO PUPILS BY PERCENT MEXICAN 
AMERICAN OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: TEXAS. 
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American and 14 percent are in schools 90 to 100 
percent. A minute 0.1 percent of Anglo pupils are 
in schools 90 to 100 percent Mexican American, 
whereas 67 percent attend schools that have an 
enrollment 0 to 10 percent Mexican American. 
Moreover, 2,717,500 [47 percent] of all Anglo 
pupils are in schools that have an enrollment that 
is less than 5 percent Mexican American. The fact 
that more than 70 percent of the pupils in the 
Southwest are Anglo only partly accounts for such 
a preponderance of majority group pupils in 
schools with an attendance of so few Mexican 
Americans. 

The graph in Figure 3b shows the concentration 
of Mexican American and Anglo pupils in sepa- 
rate schools in Texas, the State in which ethnic 
isolation is most marked. Almost three-fourths of 
the Anglo pupils and only about 7 percent of the 
Mexican Americans are in schools 0 to 10 percent 
Mexican American. Schools 90 to 100 percent 
Mexican American contain less than 1 percent of 
all Anglos and nearly 30 percent of all Mexican 
Americans in Texas. 

In the Southwest as a whole, isolation of Mexi- 
can Americans is most pronounced at the elemen- 
tary school level. (See Table 8.) At the elemen- 
tary level, more than one-half of the total Mexican 
American enrollment attends predominantly Mexi- 
can American schools, including one-fourth who 
attend schools nearly all Mexican American. At 
the secondary school level, 36 percent are in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools, including 
about 14 percent who are in schools nearly all 
Mexican American. 

Differences in the extent of isolation between 
school levels are more pronounced in Texas and 
New Mexico than in any of the other Southwest- 
ern States. In Texas, 70 percent of all elementary 
Mexican American pupils are in predominantly 
Mexican American schools, including almost 50 
percent in schools nearly all Mexican American. 
At the intermediate and secondary levels about 60 
percent are in predominantly Mexican American 
schools, including almost 50 percent in schools 
nearly all Mexican American. At the intermediate 
and secondary levels about 60 percent are in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools, and about 
30 percent attend schools in which nearly all pu- 
pils are of this ethnic background. In New Mexico 
75 percent of all Mexican American students at 
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TABLE 8. 

MEXICAN AMERICANS IN PREDOMINANTLY 
MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOLS BY 
SCHOOL LEVEL * 



State 


Number in 
Schools 
50-100 
Percent 
Mexican 
American 


Percent in 
Schools 
50-100 
Percent 
Mexican 
American 


Number in 
Schools 
80-100 
Percent 
Mexican 
American 


Percent in 
Schools 
80-100 
Perr^t 
Me* Jean 
American 


California 










Elementary 


132,906 


32.8 


45,943 


11.4 


Intermediate 


23,886 


22.9 


8,361 


8.0 


Secondary 


21,475 


15.6 


9,998 


7.3 


TOTAL 


178,266 


27.6 


64,302 


9.9 


Texas 










Elementary 


218,411 


69.9 


145,555 


46.6 


Intermediate 


52,911 


59.6 


27,556 


31.0 


Secondary 


64,006 


61.5 


28,764 


27.6 


TOTAL 


335,328 


66.4 


201,876 


40.0 


New Mexico 










Elementary 


44,076 


74.7 


16,647 


28.2 


Intermediate 


9,842 


49.7 


1,497 


7.6 


Secondary 


14,521 


59.9 


3,641 


15.0 


TOTAL 


68,440 


66.5 


21,785 


21.2 


Arizona 










Elementary 


22,279 


46.7 


6,948 


14.6 


Intermediate 


1,752 


26.8 


603 


9.2 


Secondary 


5,330 


30.5 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


29,361 


40.9 


7,551 


10.5 


Colorado 










Elementary 


18,000 


41.8 


3,310 


7.0 


Intermediate 


3,256 


23.7 


0 


0 


Secondary 


2,007 


13.8 


788 


5.4 


TOTAL 


23,262 


32.6 


4,098 


5.7 


Southwest 










Elementary 


435,672 


50.3 


218,403 


25.2 


Intermediate 


91,648 


39.3 


38,018 


16.3 


Secondary 


107,338 


36.0 


43,191 


14.5 


TOTAL 


634,656 


45.5 


299,613 


21.5 



Souice: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
* Differences between the sum of the numbers and totals are due 
to computer rounding. 



the elementary level attend predominantly Mexi- 
can American schools. However, proportionately 
fewer are in schools nearly all Mexican American 
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in New Mexico [30 percent] than in Texas [50 
percent]. At the secondary level in New Mexico, 
nearly 60 percent are in predominantly Mexican 
American schools but only 15 percent are in 
schools in which nearly all of the enrollment is 
Mexican American. 

A much lower proportion of Mexican American 
students is isolated at the various school levels in 
California and Colorado. In Colorado about 40 
percent of the Mexican American students at the 
elementary level attend predominantly Mexican 
American schools, but less than 10 percent are in 
schools in which nearly all pupils are of this ethnic 
group. At the secondary level, the corresponding 
percentages are 14 and 5 respectively. Of all 
Southwestern States, California has the lowest pro- 
portion of elementary school Mexican American 
pupils in predominantly Mexican American 
schools; only one-third attend schools of this en- 
rollment composition. Slightly more than 10 per- 
cent are in schools that are nearly all Mexican 
American. At the secondary level 15 percent of 
the Mexican American students are in predonu- 
nantly Mexican American schools, including 7 
percent who are in schools nearly all Mexican 
American. 



C. The Rdationship Between School and District 
Ethnic Composition 

The previous discussion has dealt with the isola- 
tion of Mexican Americans by school and district 
separately. In reality this dichotomy does not exist. 
District ethnic composition is dependent on the 
composition of all the schools in the district, and 
school ethnic composition reflects the residential 
patterns of the community the district serves and 
the policies and practices of the school district 
administration. 

In the remainder of this chapter the relationship 
between the enrollment composition of these two 
basic administrative units of the public school sys- 
tem will be examined in two ways: (1) the extent 
to which Mexican American pupils attend pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools because 
the district in which the school is located is also 
predominantly Mexican American and (2) the 
extent to which the Mexican American composi- 
tion of schools does not reflect that of the district 
— the concept of ethnic imbalance. 
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1. The Relationship Between District E thni c 
Composition and the Concentration of 
Mexican Americans in Predominantly 
Mexican American Schools 

The concentration of Mexican American pupils 
in predominantly Mexican American schools is ex- 
plained in part by the fact that many are enrolled 
in school districts in which at least one-half of the 
enrollment is Mexican American. Nearly 60 per- 
cent of the 635,000 Mexican American children 
enrolled in predominantly Mexican American 
schools in the Southwest are also in predominantly 
Mexican American districts. 



PERCENTAGE OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
PUPILS IN PREDOMINANTLY MEXICAN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS WHO ARE 
ISOLATED BY DISTRICT 





(I) 


(2) 


(3) 








Percent of 
Pupils in 






Number of 


Schools 






Pupils in 


50-100 


State 


Total Pupils 


Col. (1) 


Mexican 




In Schools 


Who Are In 


American 




50-100 


Districts 


That Are In 




Percent 


50-100 


Districts 




Mexican 


Percent 


50-100 




American 


Mexican 


Percent 






American 


Mexican 

American 








Col. (2) 
Col. (1) 


Texas 


335,330 


264,139 


78.8 


California 


178,267 


47,245 


26.5 


New Mexico 


68,440 


37,902 


55.4 


Arizona 


29,362 


11,323 


38.6 


Colorado 


23,264 


5,403 


23.2 


Southwest* 


634,662 


366,012 


57.7 


Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 




* Minute differences between the sum of the numbers and totals 


are due to computer rounding. 







In Texas and New Mexico proportionately more 
of the students in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can schools are also in districts that are 50 percent 
or more Mexican American. Thus, in New Mex- 
ico the proportion so situated exceeds 55 percent 
and in Texas it approaches 80 percent. In con- 
trast, in Coloradj fewer than one-fourth of the 
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students in predominantly Mexican American 
schools are found in predominantly Mexican 
American districts. 

2. The Concept Ethnic Imbalance 

Ethnic imbalance as used in this study is a 
measure of the difference between the Mexican 
American composition of a school and that of the 
district in which the school is located. If the Mexi- 
can American composition of a school does not 
reasonably approximate that of the district, the 
school is ethnically imbalanced. In determining a 
reasonable approximation, or standard of devia- 
tion between school and district, a tolerance of 15 
percentage points above or below the Mexican 
American composition of the district is 
permitted.^^ Thus, in a district that is 60 percent 
Mexican American, any school that is more than 
75 percent Mexican American or less than 45 per- 
cent Mexican American is considered to be ethni- 
cally imbalanced. In a district 25 percent Mexican 
American, any school that is more than 40 percent 



"The measure of eUinic imbalance used by the Commission 
in this report resembles the measures of imbalance utilized 
by the State of California. The major difference is that the 
California method includes all racial and ethnic groups in 
measuring imbalance. For a brief description of the California 
method and its results^ see p. 38. 



Mexican American or less than 10 percent Mexi- 
can American is ethnically imbalanced. 

3. Ethnk Imbalance in tbe Southwest 

Findings from (1 ) the comparison of the Mexi- 
can American composition of the schools in the 
Southwest to that of the districts in which they are 
located and (2) the application of the 15 percent 
standard of deviation indicate that a considerable 
proportion of the Mexican American pupils in the 
Southwest attend ethnically imbalanced schools. 
About 30 percent of the pupils are enrolled in 
schools that have a disproportionately high Mexi- 
can American composition above the 15 percent 
deviation. (See Table 9. Also see Appendix Ta- 
bles Ila to Ilf, pp. — to pp. — from which the 
data in Table 9 are derived.) Three percent are in 
schools that have disproportionately low Mexican 
American enrollments below the 15 percent devia- 
tion. Nearly two-thirds of all Mexican American 
pupils are in ethnically balanced schools. 

The extent of ethnic imbalance does not differ 
substantially among the five States. In each State 
about one-fourth to one-third of the Mexican 
American pupils are in schools that have a high 
Mexican American enrollment. Between approxi- 
mately 60 and 70 percent are in balanced schools. 



TABLE 9. 

MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS IN ETHNICALLY BALANCED AND IMBALANCED SCHOOLS 



State 


Schools with Dispropor- 
tionately High Mexican 
American Enrollment * 


Ethnically Balanced 
Schools** 


Schools with Dispropor- 
tionately Low Mexican 
American Enrollment* * * 


Total 

Mexican 

American 

Pupils**** 


Number 

of 

Mexican 

American 

Pupils 


Percent 
of Total 
Mexican 
American 
Pupils 


Number 

of 

Mexican 

American 

Pupils 


Percent 
of Total 
Mexican 
American 
Pupils 


Number 

of 

Mexican 

American 

Pupils 


Percent 
of Total 
Mexican 
American 
Pupils 


Texas 


173.051 


34.3 


307.656 


60.9 


24.507 


4.8 


505.214 


California 


182.861 


28.3 


455.284 


70.4 


8.137 


1.3 


646.282 


New Mexico 


26.941 


26.2 


70.639 


68.6 


5.413 


5.3 


102.994 


Arizona 


21.511 


30.0 


47.580 


66.3 


2.660 


3.7 


71,748 


Colorado 


22.549 


31.6 


47.536 


66.6 


1.266 


1.8 


71.348 


Southwest* ••• 


426.912 


30.5 


928.694 


66.5 


41.983 


3.0 


1.397,586 



Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 

^Schools in which the Mexican American composition is above the 15 percent standard of deviation. 
**Schools whose Mexican American composition is within the 15 percent deviation. 

***Schools in which the Mexican American composition is below the 15 percent deviation. 

****Minute differences between the sum of the numbers and totals are due to computer rounding. 
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and about 5 percent or less are in schools that 
have a disproportionately low Mexican American 
composition. 

Even in Texas and New Mexico, the two States 
in which proportionately more Mexican American 
students are in predominantly Mexican American 
schools, the extent of ethnic imbalance does not 
differ appreciably from that in other States. As 
noted above on pp. 22, the majority of Mexican 
Americans who are in predominantly Mexican 
American schools in Texas and New Mexico are 
separated in predominantly Mexican American 
districts. As a consequence, although two-thirds of 
the Mexican American enrollment in each State is 
isolated in predominantly Mexican American 
schools, many of these schools fall within the 15 
pe^-cent standard of deviation and are ethnically 
balanced. 

In all States but Texas the largest school district 
accounts for a significant percentage of the Mexi- 
can American students within the State who are in 
schools that have a disproportionately high Mexi- 
can American enrollment. Each of these districts 
contains proportionately more of the students in 
these imbalanced schools than their share of the 
total Mexican American enrollment in each State. 
The Denver School District serves about 26 per- 
cent of the Mexican American pupils in Colorado 
but about 48 percent of those who are in imbal- 
anced schools. The Los Angeles Unified School 
District contains approximately 20 percent of all 
Mexican American students in California but 45 
percent of those who are in imbalanced schools. 
Tucson School District contains nearly 20 percent 
of all 'Mexican American pupils in Arizona but 
about 47 percent of those who are in imbalanced 
schools. Finally, Albuquerque Sch ool District 
which enrolls approximately 27 percent of the 
Mexican American pupils in New Mexico contains 
nearly 60 percent of those students who are in 
imbalanced schools. 

Although these four large school districts ac- 
count for much of the ethnic imbalance in their 
respective States, imbalance is not necessarily con- 
tingent on the size of the district. There is consid- 
erable ethnic imbalance in small or medium sized 
districts as well. Moreover, the extent of imbal- 
ance is not influenced by the ethnic composition of 
the district. Imbalanced schools can be found in 
both predominantly Mexican American and pre^ 
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dominantly Anglo districts. The discussion which 
follows examines the extent of ethnic imbalance in 
six school districts in the Southwest. Two of these 
districts have large enrollments; four are small dis- 
tricts. The school districts are equally divided 
among those that are predominantly Mexican 
American and those that are predominantly 
Anglo. 

4. Ethnic Imbalance in Predominantly Mexi- 
can American Districts 

Since about three-fourths of all Mexican Ameri- 
can pupils in the Southwest who are in predomi- 
nantly Mexican American districts are in Texas, 
the discussion here will be confined to representa- 
tive districts in that State. These districts are Har- 
landale Independent School District (ISD), which 
has a large enrollment, and Crockett County Com- 



mon School District and Pearsall Independent 
School District, both of which are small. 

Hallandale Independent School District (ISD), 

is located in the south central part of the city of 
San Antonio. It has 21 schools and a total enroll- 
ment of approximately 17,000 pupils. About 62 
percent of the students are Mexican American and 
38 percent are Anglo. (See Appendix Table III on 
p. 98.) 

The ethnic composition of Harlandale’s schools 
leveals a distinct pattern of ethnic separation. (See 
Figure 4, a map on page 32.) Most Anglo pupils 
attend schools situated in the southern two-thirds 
of the district below Military Drive. The Mexican 
American enrollment is found primarily in the 
northern part of the district above Military Drive: 
the heaviest concentration is in schools west of 
U.S. Highway 35. 



Figure 4. LOCATION AND MEXICAN AMERICAN COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS IN HARLANDALE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 




Swireii: School location— Sm Antonio Planning Commission. Schial Mastar Plaa, October 12, 1967, p. 17. School composition— Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey. 



Elementary Schools — Harlandale ISD main- 
tains 14 elementary schools which enroll nearly 
9,400 pupils. The elementary school enrollment is 
about 64 percent Mexican American and 35 per- 
cent Anglo. Most of the elementary schools are 
ethnically imbalanced. (See Table 10.) The appli- 
cation of the 15 percent standard of deviation to 
the Mexican American enrollments^ in each of the 
schools indicates that almost one-half of the Mexi- 
can American elementary school pupils are in four 
imbalanced schools in which the Mexican Ameri- 
can enrollment is disproportionately high. Another 
30 percent are in ethnically balanced schools and 
about 20 percent are in imbalanced schools that 



*'The proportion of the enrollment that is Mexican Ameri- 
can in each elementary school is examined to determine 
whether it falls within a range of IS percent above or below 
the proportion of the combined elementary school enrollment 
that is Mexican American. 



have a disproportionately low Mexican American 
composition. 

Junior and Senior High Schools — About 3,800 
pupils are enrolled in the four junior high 
schools in Harlandale. The ethnic composition of 
the total junior higii enrollment approximates that 
in the elementary schools. The extent of ethnic 
imbalance also closely resembles that found 
among elementary schools. Nearly one-half of the 
Mexican American junior high students attend 
schools that have a high Mexican American en- 
rollment. About 30 percent are in ethnically bal- 
anced schools, and the remainder are in schools 
that have a low Mexican American composition. 

Both of the senior high schools, Harlandale and 
McCollum, are ethnically imbalanced. Harlandale 
contains nearly 70 percent of the Mexican Ameri- 
can senior high school pupils and, thus, has a high 
Mexican American enrollment. The Mexican 



TABLE 10. 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS IN BALANCED 
AND IMBALANCED SCHOOLS, HARLANDALE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 



Percent Mexican American by Grade Level and Range 


Percent of Total 
Enrollment at 
Grade Level that 
Is Mexican 
American 


Number 

of 

Schools 


Mexican 

American 

Enrollment 


Percent of 
Total Mexican 
American 
Enrollment at 
Grade Level 


Elementary Schools 


(64.4) 








0- 49.3* 




6 


1,251 


20.8 


49.4- 79.4** 




4 


1,849 


30.6 


79.5-100 ••• 




4 


2,928 


48.6 


Total 




14 


6,028 


100.0 


Ju~:ior High Schools 


(64.3) 








0- 49.4* 




2 


477 


19.4 


49.3- 79.3* 




I 


780 


31.7 


79.4-100 ••• 




I 


1,206 


49.0 


Total 




4 


2,463 


100.0 


Senior High School 


(52.2) 








0- 37.1* 




1 


598 


31.4 


37.2- 67. 2** 




0 


0 


0 


67.3-100 ••• 




1 


1,308 


68.6 


Total 




2 


1,906 


100.0 



Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 

*Imbalanced schools with a disproportionately low Mexican American enrollment (below the IS percent deviation) 
**Bala*''ced schools (within 15 percent deviation) 

***Imbaiinced schools with a disproportionately high Mexican American enrollment (above the IS percent deviation) 
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American composition of McCollum is dispropor- 
tionately low. 

All Schools — The majority of all Mexican 
American students in the district attend imbal- 
anced schools. Fifty-two percent are in sc^iools 
that have a disproportionately high Mexican 
American enrollment and approximately 22 per- 
cent are in schools which have a disproportion- 
ately low proportion of Mexican American stu- 
dents. Only about one-fourth are in ethnically 
balanced schools. 

In Crockett County Consolidated Common 
School District, located in West Texas, an extreme 
degree of ethnic imbalance exists among the ele- 
mentary schools. The district serves approximately 
1,100 students, 52 percent of whom are Mexican 
American and 47 percent of whom are Anglo. 
(See Appendix Table IV on p. 99.) Two ele- 
mentary schools, one junior high, and one senior 
high are maintained by the district. Mexican 
American pupils are almost completely segregated 
at the elementary level. All but one of the 405 
Mexican American pupils attend one school while 
the entire Anglo enrollment is confined to the 
other. 

About three-fourths of the 2,000 students at- 
tending school in Pearsall ISD (South Texas) are 
Mexican American. (See Appendix Table V on 
p. 99.) Nearly all of the remainder of the enroll- 
ment is Anglo. The district operates five schools, 
two of which are primary schools serving grades 
one through three. Mexican Americans and An- 
glos are almost completely segregated during these 
early school years. All 117 Anglo pupils attend 
one primary school where they comprise about 70 
percent of the enrollment. The other primary 
school is entirely Mexican American and contains 
approximately 90 percent of the Mexican Ameri- 
can primary school enrollment in the district. 

5* Ethnic Imbalance in Predomiaantly Anglo 
School Districts 

The extent of ethnic imbalance in three pre- 
dominantly Anglo districts is examined below. 
These districts are Tucson Public School District 
No. 1 in Arizona, Eagle County School District 
Re-50J in Colorado, and North Monterey County 
Union School District m California. 

Tucson Public School District No. 1 is com- 
posed of 75 schools with a total enrollment of 
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approximately 54,000 pupils. Almost 68 percent 
of the school district’s pupils are Angjo, 26 per- 
cent are Mexican American, and about 5 percent 
are black. (See Appendix Table VI on pp. 100-01.) 
The ethnic composition of the schools in Tucson 
follows a distinct pattern of ethnic concentration. 
(See Figures 5a to 5c, maps on pp. 35-36.) Anglo 
students are found primarily in ^e schools located 
in the northeastern half of the city. The Mexican 
American enrollment is in the southwestern part 
of the city, with heaviest concentration in the area 
around the Santa Cruz River, Aviation Highway, 
and Davis-Monthan Air Force Base. Pockets of 
black enrollment are scattered throughout the west 
central part of the city, mainly around the Air 
Force Base and the University of Arizona. 

Elementary Schools — The public school system 
of Tucson has 55 elementary schools which enroll 
approximately 29,000 pupils. About 64 percent of 
these pupils are Anglo, 28 percent are Mexican 
American, and nearly all of the remaining 8 per- 
cent are black. Fourteen schools are predomi- 
nantly Mexican American; they contain almost 
two-thirds of the Mexican American elementary 
school enrollment in the district. Seven of the 14 
schools are nearly all-Mexican American and ac- 
count for slightly more than 35 percent of this 
group’s elementary enrollment. 

Ethnic imbalance is prevalent among Tucson’s 
elementary schools. (See Table 11.) About 70 per- 
cent of the 8,200 Mexican Americans in elemen- 
tary schools are in 16 schools that have a dispro- 
portionately high Mexican American enrollment. 
About 18 percent are in balanced schools and 11 
percent are in schools that have a dispropor- 
tionately low Mexican American enrollment. 

Junior and Senior High Schools — Approxi- 
mately 7,800 students are enrolled in Tucson’s 11 
junior high schools. Seventy-five percent of the en- 
rollment is Anglo, 21 percent is Mexican Ameri- 
can, and 4 pcicent is black. Two schools are pre- 
domina:itly Mexican American. They contain ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the Mexican /imerican 
enrollment at the junior high school level. 

There is considerable ethnic imbalance among 
the junior hi^ schools. About 70 percent of the 
Mexican American junior hi^ school students go 
to schools which have a disproportionately high 
Mexican American enrollment. About 12 percent 
are in schools that have a disproportionately low 
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Hgure 5a. ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOiiiS, TUCSON, ARIZONA. 




Figure 5b. ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
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Figure 5c. ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, TUCSON, ARIZONA. 




SNrci: Fa)) 1968 HEWTit)8 V) Survay and City and County Planning Dapartme''-:, ^r^ioo) Plan Tucson School District No. 1, 1969-70 
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Mexican American enrollment. Sixteen percent are 
in balanced schools. 

The six senior high schools of Tucson have ap- 
proximately 16,000 students, of whom 71 percent 
are Anglo, 23 percent are Mexican American, and 
4 percent are black. All six schools are ethnically 



TABLE 11. 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF MEXICAN 
AMERICAN PUPILS IN BALANCED AND 
IMBALANCED SCHOOLS, 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 



Percent Mexican 
American by 
Grade Level 
and Range 


Percent of 
Total En- 
rollment 
at Grade 
Level 
That Is 
Mexican 
American 


Number of 
Schoob 


Mexican 

American 

Enroll- 

ment 


Percent 
of Total 
Mexican 
American 
Enroll- 
ment 


Elementary 










Schoob 


(28.2) 








0- 13.1* 




28 


914 


11.1 


13.2- 43. 2** 




11 


1,490 


18.1 


43.3-100.0*** 




16 


5,817 


70.8 


Total 




55 


8,221 


100.0 


Junior High 










Schoob 


(21.0) 








0- 5.9* 




6 


204 


12.5 


6.0- 36.0**/ 




2 


264 


16.1 


36. 1-100. O*** 




3 


1,169 


71.4 


Total 




11 


1,637 


100.0 


Senior Hl^ 










Schoob 


(23.4) 








0- 8.3* 




4 


555 


14.5 


8.4- 38. 4** 




0 


0 


0 


38.5-100.0*** 




2 


3,262 


85.5 


Total 




6 


3,817 


100.0 


Special Educa- 










tional Schoob 


(25.7) 








0- 10.6* 




0 


0 


0 


10.7- 40.7** 




2 


72 


58.5 


40. 8-100. O*** 




1 


51 


41.5 


Total 




3 


123 


100.0 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 

*Schools that have a disproportionately low Mexican 
American enrollment (below the 15 percent deviation) 
**Ethnically balanced schools 

***Schools that have a disproportionately high Mexican 
American enrollment (above the 15 percent deviation) 
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imbalanced. Two, Pueblo and Tucson, are pre- 
dominantly Mexican American and contain more 
than four-fifths of the Mexican American enroll- 
ment. In the other four schools, Rinc6n, Palo 
Verde, Catalina, and Sahuaro, less than 10 percent 
of the enrollment is Mexican American. 

All Schools — Approximately three-fourths of 
all Mexican American students in Tucson attend 
schools that have a disproportionately higli Mexi- 
can American enrollment.®^ The remainder of the 
pupils are about equally distributed among bal- 
anced schools and schools that have a low Mexi- 
can American composition. 

Eagle County School District, located in north- 
western Colorado, has a small enrollment of 1,540 
pupils. About 58 percent of the pupils are Anglo 
and nearly 42 percent are Mexican American. 
(See Appendix Table VII on p. 102.) The dis- 
trict maintains seven elementary schools, two jun- 
ior-senior high schools, and one special education 
school. 

A very high degree of ethnic imbalance charac- 
terizes the schools of the district. All of the ele- 
mentary and junior-senior high schools are imbal- 
anced. Only the special education school, which 
serves about a dozen students, is ethnically bal- 
anced. At the elementary level three schools, con- 
taining about 90 percent of the Mexican American 
elementary students, have a disproportionately 
high Mexican American enrollment. The ethnic 
composition of one of these schools is more than 
95 percent Mexican American. At the junior-sen- 
ior high level, one of the two schools has ah en- 
rollment that is nearly 70 percent Mexican Ameri- 
can and houses almost 95 percent of all Mexican 
American pupils at this school level. 

North Monterey County Union School District 
is about 100 miles south of San Francisco. The 
district provides education through the eighth 
grade®® to approximately 3,200 students. About 
one-third of the enrollment is Mexican American, 
62 percent is Anglo, and most of the remaining 



includes both those Mexican American pupils in 
ethnically imbalanced special education schools and those in 
regular elementary and junior and senior high schools. A 
disproportionately high Mexican American enrollment in spe- 
cial education schoob or classes is not uncommon. Placement 
of Mexican American students in special education schoob 
and classes for the educable mentally retarded will be dis- 
cussed in a future Commission report. 

”In some parts of California, separate districts provide 
elementary and secondary education. 
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pupils are Oriental. (See Appendix Table VIII on 
p. 102.) Only one of the six schools in North Mon- 
terey County is ethnically balanced.^^ It contains 
nearly one-fourth of the Mexican American enroll- 
ment. Half of the Mexican Americans attend two 
imbalanced schools which are predominantly Mex- 
ican American. The other three schools in the dis- 
trict have a disproportionately low Mexican Amer- 
ican composition. 

6. Efforts to Eliminate Ethnic Imbalance: The 
California Experience 

California, alone, of the five Southwestern 
States has taken official action to identify and 
eliminate ethnic imbalance in its schools. Title 5 of 
the California Administrative Code sets standards 
for measuring imbalance and outlines the remedies 
for correcting it. Its chief purpose is to eliminate 
and prevent imbalance caused by residential segre- 
gation. According to the administrative code, a 
school is imbalanced “if the percentage of pupils 
of one or more racial or ethnic groups differs by 
more than 15 percentage points from that in all 
the schools of the district.”®® An important provi- 
sion of Title 5 is the requirement that governing 
boards of each school district “submit statistics 
sufficient to enable a determination to be made of 
the numbers and percentages of the various racial 
and ethnic groups in every public school under the 
jurisdiction of each . . . governing board.”®® Dis- 
tricts found to have imbalanced schools are re- 
quired to study and consider alternative plans to 
correct such imbalance. 

Under the mandate of Title 5, the California 
State Department of Education conducts annual 
surveys of the racial and ethnic composition of 
each school in the State. The department, utilizing 

^ In December 1969, the California State Board of Educa- 
tion asked districts having imbalanced schools to hie notice 
of their intent to study plans for eliminating such imbalance. 
(See discussion on this page.) North Monterey County is 
among the few districts that have failed to comply. (See Ap- 
pendix D on pp. 91 to 93.) 

* California State Department of Education. California 
Laws and Policies Relating to Equal Opportunities in Educa- 
tion. Sacramento: 1969, p. 3. 

^Ibid. 



information gathered in October 1968 and ap- 
plying the criterion of 1 5 percent, has determined 
that 222 of California’s 1,138 school districts have 
one or more imbalanced schools. Approximately 
1,800 schools are imbalanced which represent 
slightly more than one-fourth of the schools in the 
State.”^ According to the procedure used by the 
department in measuring imbalance, 46 percent of 
the Mexican American enrollment in California is 
found in these imbalanced schools.®^ 

In December 1969 the State department of edu- 
cation asked districts having imbalanced schools to 
file, no later than January IS, 1970, notice of their 
intention to study and consider possible alternative 
plans for preventing and eliminating such imbal- 
ance. Subsequently, 20 districts were removed 
from the imbalanced list for eliminating imbalance 
in thjir schools. Five others were discovered to 
have been incorrectly listed as having imbalanced 
schools. The overwhelming majority of the other 
districts [189] have declared an intention to study 
plans for eliminating imbalanced schools. Eight 
districts have failed to comply.* *^® 



"In 1968 the California State Department of Education 
did not conduct its own racial and ethnic survey but instead 
used the data gathered by HEW in its Fall 1968 Title VI Sur- 
vey. Ilius, in determining the extent of imbalance in this 
State, the California State Department of Education and the 
Commission have utilized the same source of information. 
In 1969 the California State Department of Education con- 
ducted its own survey. However, information for that year is 
not yet available. 

^ California State Department of Education. Report to the 
State Board of Education. "Procedures to Correct Racial and 
Ethnic Imbalance in California Public Schools.** (Implement- 
ing Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Sections 2010- 
2011.) Sacramento. 1970, p. 3. 

" ibid.. Figure 1, Appendix A. Tiiis figure includes Mexican 
American pupils who kre in imbalanced schools in which 
either too few or too many students of one or more of the 
racial and ethnic groups are represented. It is higher than the 
percentage of Mexican American students which the Commis- 
sion estimates are in imbalanced schools (29.6 percent]. (See 
Table 9 above on p. 30.) This discrepancy results, in part, 
from the fact that the Commission has counted only those 
pupils in schools that have an imbalanced Mexican American 
composition while the California department has also included 
those students in schools whose composition of other racial 
and ethnic groups is disproportionate to that of the district. 

Ibid., pp. 4-5v A listing of all 222 districts indicating 
their individual status is included in Appendix Table D on 
pp. 91-93. 
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CHAPTER III. SIZE AND ASSIGNMENT OF SCHOOL STAFF 



A. Teachers 

1. Size of Classroom Teaching Stall 

A very small proportion of the classroom teach- 
ing staff is Mexican American. Of approximately 
325,000 teachers in the public schools of the 
Southwest, fewer than 12,000 [or 4 percent] are 
Mexican American. (See Table 12.) Nearly 90 
percent of all teachers are Anglo; about 6 percent 
are black. Three-fourths of the Mexican American 
teachers in the Southwest are in Texas and Cali- 
fornia. Of the remainder, 15 percent are in New 
Mexico. 

In all States Mexican Americans comprise sub- 
stantially less of the teaching staff than they do of 
the student population. (See Figure 6.) They are 
most underrepresented in the teaching profession 
in California where only 2 percent of all teachers 
but 14 percent of all pupils are Mexican Ameri- 
can. They are least underrpresented in New Mex- 
ico where 16 percent of the teachers and 38 per- 
cent of the pupils are Mexican American. 



O 




There is a corresponding overrepresentation of 
Anglos among teachers. Whereas in all States 
Mexican Americans comprise substantially less of 
the teaching staff than they do of the student pop- 
ulation, among Ang)os there are proportionately 
more classroom teachers than students. There are 
about four Angjo pupils for every Mexican Ameri- 
can pupil in the Southwest. Yet the ratio of Anglo 
teachers to Mexican American teachers is about 
25 to 1 . In California there are five Ang)o students 
for every Mexican American student but the ratio 
of Anglo teachers to Mexican American teachers 
is about 40 to 1. Even in New Mexico and Texas 
where the representation of Mexican Americans 
among teachers is better than in the other States, 
the comparison with Anglos is extremely unfavor- 
able. In New Mexico there are 1.4 Anglo students 
for every Mexican American student, but the ratio 
of Anglo to Mexican American teachers is 5 to 1. 
In Texas there are three times as many Anglo 
students as Mexican American students. However, 
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TABLE 12. 

DISTRIBUnON OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS BY STATE AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



State 


Anglo 


Mexican American 


Black 


Others* 


Total 


** 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 
Teachers 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 
Teachers 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 
Teadiers 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 
Teachers 


Number 


Percent 


Arizona 


13,875 


93.9 


514 


3.5 


297 


2.0 


92 


0.6 


14,779 


100.0 


California 


156,941 


91.1 


3,769 


2.2 


7,798 


4.5 


3,759 


2.2 


172,267 


100.0 


Colorado 


21,052 


95.3 


497 


2.3 


392 


1.8 


137 


0.6 


22,079 


100.0 


New Mexico 


8,956 


81.9 


1,774 


16.2 


117 


1.1 


87 


0.8 


10,934 


100.0 


Texas 


87,105 


83.1 


5,133 


4.9 


12,293 


11.7 


227 


0.2 


104,757 


100.0 


Southwest •• 


287,929 


88.6 


11,688 


3.6 


20,897 


6.4 


4,302 


1.3 


324,816 


100.0 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
^Includes American Indians and Orientals 

**Minute differences between the sum of numbers and totals are due to computer rounding. 



the ratio of Anglo to Mexican American teachers 
is 17 to 1. (Sec Figure 6 above.) 

Although blacks are also underrepresented 
among teachers, there are more black than Mexi- 
can American teachers. There are about two 
Mexican American pupils for every black pupil in 
the Southwest The ratio of Mexican American to 
black teachers, however, is roughly the reverse: 
there are nearly twice as many black as Mexican 
American teachers. In California, Mexican Ameri- 
can enrollment exceeds black enrollment by ap- 
proximately 258,000, but there are more than two 
black teachers for every Mexican American 
teacher. In Texas, although there are 125,000 
more Mexican American than black pupils, there 
are nearly two-and-one-half times as many black 
as Mexican American teachers.*'^ Moreover, even 
in Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, where 
there are more Mexican American than black 
teachers, the proportion of black teachers more 
nearly approximates their share of the enrollment. 

The pupil-teacher ratio within ethnic groups, 
that is, the number of pupils of each ethnic and 
racial group to each teacher of the same group, 
also graphically demonstrates the extent to which 
Mexican Americans are underrepresented smong 



^ Three-fifths of all black teachers in the Southwest are 
found in Te^as. The concentration of this racial group in 
Texas is probably a legacy of the former dual educational 
system maintained by the State in which it was required by 
law that students and staff be of the same race. 
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classroom teachers. Tn the Southwest as a whole, 
there are 1 20 Mexican American pupils for every 
Mexican American teacher. Among blacks the 
pupil-teacher ratio is 39 to 1, and among Anglos it 
is 20 to 1. In each of the States the Mexican 
American pupil-teacher ratio is higher than that 
for blacks or Anglos. The disparity in the repre- 
sentation of Mexican Americans versus that of 
blacks and Anglos is greatest in California. As 
nearly one-half of all Mexican American students 
are in California, the extent to which Mexican 
Americans are underrepresented among classroom 
teachers in this State becomes an important con- 
sideration because of the large number of pupils 
affected. 



PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS BY ETHNIC GROUPS 



Mexican Blacks Anglos 

Americans 

State — 

Pupils- Pupils- Pbpils- 

Teacliera Teachers Teachers 



Texas 


98 : 1 


31 


1 


19 


California 


172 : 1 


50 


1 


21 


New Mexico 


58 : 1 


48 


1 


16 


Arizona 


140 : 1 


53 


1 


19 


Colorado 


144 : 1 


45 


1 


20 


Southwest 


120 : 1 


39 


1 


20 


Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
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Figure 6. COMPARATIVE REPRESENTATION OF TEACHERS ANO PUPILS. 
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2. School Assignment of Mexican American 
Teachers 

Mexican American teachers are severely re- 
stricted in their school assignments. More than 
one-half [55 percent] of all Mexican American 
teachers in the Southwest teach in predominantly 
Mexican American schools. (See Table 13.) 
One-third are in schools that are nearly all Mexi- 
can American. Furthermore, even in schools that 
are predominantly Mexican American, teachers of 
this ethnic background make up less than one- 
third of the total teaching staff. The low represen- 
tation of Mexican American teachers even in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools, where 
they are concentrated, underscores the paucity of 
Mexican Americans employed as classroom teach- 
ers in the Southwest. 

Proportionately more Mexican American teach- 
ers in Tex£S are in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 



can schools than in any other State in the South- 
west. Furthermore, only in Texas does the propor- 
tion of teachers in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can schools substantially exceed that of pupils sim- 
ilarly situated. More than 80 percent of the ap- 
proximately 5,000 Mexican American teachers 
compared to two-thirds of the students are in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools. More than 
60 percent of the teachers and 40 percent of the 
students are in schools that are nearly all Mexican 
American. 

In New Mexico about 70 percent of all Mexican 
American teachers, compared to two-thirds of all 
students, are assigned to predominantly Mexican 
American schools. Twenty-five percent of the 
teachers and 20 percent of the pupils are in 
schools that are nearly all Mexican American. 

In Arizona and Colorado but particularly in 
California, there are much lower proportions of 



TABLE 13. 

ASSIGNMENT OF MEXICAN AMERICAN TEACHERS BY MEXICAN 
AMERICAN COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS 



Percent Mexican American in School 


Arizona 


California 


Colorado 


New Mexico 


Texas 


Southwest* 






Number of Mexican American Teachers 






0- 24.9 


213 


2,488 


235 


246 


629 


3,812 


25- 49.9 


138 


622 


129 


277 


276 


1,443 


50- 79.9 


130 


383 


83 


809 


1,121 


2,526 


80-100 


33 


275 


51 


442 


3,107 


3,907 


TOTAL* 


514 


3,769 


497 


1,774 


5,133 


11,688 






Percent Distribution of Me.:ican American Teachers 




0- 24.9 


41.4 


66.0 


47.3 


13.9 


12.3 


32.6 


25- 49.9 


26.8 


16.5 


26.0 


15.6 


5.4 


12.3 


50- 79.9 


25.3 


10.2 


16.7 


45.6 


21.8 


21.6 


80-100 


6.4 


7.3 


10.3 


24.9 


60.5 


33.4 


TOTAL* 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Percentage of aU Teachers That Are Mexican American 




0- 24.9 


2.1 


1.7 


1.3 


5.1 


0.6 


1.5 


25- 49.9 


4.9 


3.2 


4.8 


13.7 


2.8 


3.9 


50- 79.9 


8.8 


5.4 


6.1 


27.2 


13.0 


11.7 


80-100 


9.4 


10.1 


22.7 


44.8 


36.3 


30.4 


TOTAL* 


3.5 


2.2 


2.3 


16.2 


4.9 


3.6 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 

*Minute differences between the sum of numbers and totals are due to computer rounding. 
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FIGUU 7. LOCATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
TEACHERS IN TEXAS BY DISTRICT 
AND SCHOOL 
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both teachers and pupib in pr e do min antly Mexi- 
can American ichoob. In California 18 percent of 
all Mexican American teacben and 28 percent of 
all Mexican American pupib are in ptedominandy 
Mexican American achoob. Leia thiui 10 percent 
of both Mexican American teachen and pupib are 
in fcboob nearly all Mexican American. 

In Texas there b a direct correiatioo between 
the coocentratioo of Mexican American teachers 
in predominantly Mexican American districts and 
the coocentratioo of Mexican American teadiers 
in predominantly Mexican American schoob. As 
shown in Figure 7, approximately 4,030 Mexican 
American teachers, or nearly 80 percent, are em- 
ployed by predominantly Mexican American db- 
trictt. Not unexpectedly, the ovctwbelniinf num- 
ber [about 3,840] are assi|oed to pted om i n a n dy 
Mexican American schools. As a consequence, al- 
most thiee-fourtfas of all Mexican American teach- 
ers in Texas are not only employed by predumi- 
nandy Mexican American db&icts but are as- 
staled to predominantly Mexican American 
ichoob. Hosnever, even though nearly all Mexican 
American teachen in predo mi na n tly Mexican 
American achoob are employed in areas in which 
the school ponulatkM b predomioandy Mexican 
Amerkaa. ooiy about 23 percem of the dasaroom 
teachen — to thm schoob b Mexican 
American. Whereas most Mexican American 




teachers in Texas are employed by predominandy 
Mexican American districts, th^ are not em- 
ployed in proportion to the Mexican American en- 
rollment compositioo of the district. 

B. ■Miilpib 

1. D sma rw M c ChamcMsdcs of Piiatlp^ 

If Mexican Americans are underrepresented in 
the ranks of teachers, they are even more under- 
represented as prindpab. Of approximately 12,000 
school princip^ in the Southwest, leu than 400 
[or 3 peroem] are Mexican Americans srhile 4 
percent of dawoom teachen are Mexican Ameri- 
can. About 11,000 prir»dpab [92 percent] are 
Anglo; more than 430 [4 percent] are Mack. 
(See Table 14.) 

As arith danvoom teachen, the percentage of 
Mexican American prindpab b far bdow the pro- 
portion of Mexican American pupib. While 17 
percent of aO pupib in the Southwest are Mexican 
American only about 3 percent of the prindpab 
are of thb ethnic background. Texu contains 33 
percent of aO the Mexican American rvindpab in 
the Southssest, but they make up leu than 4 per- 
cent of all prfaicipab in the State. In contrast, 3 
percent of all of Texas’ teachen and 20 percent of 
lb studentt are Me.xican American. Even in New 
Mexico and Arixona, where relatively more prind- 
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TABLE 14 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS BY STATE AND ETHNIC GROUP 



State 


Anglo 


Mexican American 




Black 


Other* 


Total** 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 
Prlnclpab 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 
Principals 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 
Principals 


Number 


Number 


California 


3,681 


96.0 


109 


1.8 


90 


1.5 


39 


5,920 


Texas 


3.305 


87.8 


137 


3.4 


342 


8.6 


8 


3,992 


Colorado 


777 


97.7 


10 


1.3 


5 


0.6 


3 


795 


Arizona 


444 


93.1 


21 


4.4 


n 


2.3 


0 


477 


New Mexico 


406 


78.5 


106 


20.5 


4 


0.8 


1 


517 


Southwest** 


10.814 


92.4 


384 


3.3 


452 


3.9 


52 


11,701 



SoMTCc: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
*lncludes American Indian and Orientals 

** Minute differences between the sum of numbers and totals are due to computer rounding. 



Fifire 8. COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION AND REPRESENTATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN PRINCIPALS, 
TEACHERS, AND PUPILS AMONG THE FIVE SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
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pals than teachers are Mexican American, the per- 
centage of Mexican American principals is consid- 
erably below the ethnic group’s proportion of the 
enrollment. (See Figure 8.) 

2. Sdiool Assignment of Mexican American 
Principals 

Overall, Mexican American principals are even 
more likely than either pupils or classroom teach- 
ers to be assigned to predominantly Mexican 
American schools. Nearly 65 percent of the Mexi- 
can American principds head predominantly 
Mexican American schools. By comparison, 55 
percent of the teachers and 45 percent of the pu- 
pils are in such schools. More than two-fifths of all 
Mexican American principals are in schools that 
are nearly all Mexican American. 

ASSIGNMENT OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
PRINCIPALS BY MEXICAN AMERICAN 
COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS: 

THE SOUTHWEST 



Percent 

Mexican American 
of Enrollment 


Number 


Percentage 
Distribution 
of Mexican 
American 
Principals 


Percent 
of Total 
Principals 
That arc 
Mexican 
American 


0- 24.9 


84 


21.9 


0.9 


25- 49.9 


53 


13.8 


3.6 


50- 79.9 


85 


22.1 


10.0 


80-100 


162 


42.2 


31.5 


Totol 


384 


100.0 


3.3 


Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 





constitute less than the majority of principals so 
assigned. 

Of the approximately 250 Mexican American 
principals heading predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can schools in the Southwest, more than 130 or 
more than one-half are found in Texas.*'* Eighty 
[about one-third] are in New Mexico and most of 
the remainder [about 35] head schools in Califor- 
nia. Of the 160 principals who are in schools 
nearly all Mexican American, 70 percent are lo- 
cated in Texas and nearly 25 percent are found in 
r^ew Mexico. 

As with teachers, the concentration of Mexican 
American principals in predominantly Mexican 
American schools Ln Texas is, for the mdst part, a 
result of the fact that almost all of them are em- 
ployed by predominantly Mexican American dis- 
tricts in the southern part of the State. More than 
120 Mexican American principals [nearly 90 per- 
cent] are in both predominancy Mexican Ameri- 
can districts and schools. In contrast, slightly more 
than one-half of the Mexican American pupils in 
Texas are similarly situated. Even though most 
Mexican American principals in Texas are em- 
ployed in predominantly Mexican American 
school population areas, less than 20 percent of 
the principals in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can schools are of this ethnic background. 



C. Other Full-Time School Staff *'* 

This section treats professional school staff 
(other than teachers and principals), nonprofes- 
sional school staff, and teachers’ aides as three 
separate personnel groups. The demographic char- 



As a corollary to the concentration of Mexican 
American principals in schools nearly all Mexican 
American, the proportion which they comprise of 
all principals heading such schools is almost 10 
times greater than the proportion which they con- 
stitute of total principds in all schools. Neverthe- 
less, even among schools nearly all Mexican 
American, they constitute less than one-third of all 
principals. This reflects the general low representa- 
tion of Mexican Americans among school princi- 
pals. In fact, so few Mexican Americans hold prin- 
cipalships that, although they are concentrated in 
schools that are heavily Mexican American, they 



”In Texas, 97 percent of all principals are in predomi- 
nantly Mexican American schools. 

”The discussion in the preceding sections of this report on 
the demographic characteristics and school assignment of 
Mexican American students, teachers, and principals has been 
based on data gathered in the Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Sur- 
vey. All the sections which follow draw from the Spring 1969 
Survey conducted by the Commission in districts in which 10 
percent or more of the enrollment is Mexican American. 
Tliis and succeeding sections include no material related to 
the subjects covered in the previous sections. (A more de- 
tailed explanation of the Commission and HEW surveys is 
provided in the Preface. Sec pp. 7 to 8.) 
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acteristics and school assignment of these three 
groups differ greatly. The employment and as- 
signment of Mexican Americans in nonteaching 
professional positions resembles that of Mexican 
American teachers. Very few hold these positions, 
and many who do are assigned to schools that 
have a large Mexican American enrollment. Mexi- 
can Americans are more likely to be found in non- 
professional positions than other positions in the 
schools. Of all school staff positions, Mexican 
Americans constitute the largest proportion of 
those employed as teachers’ aides. 

1* Size of Staff 

Professional Nonteaching Staff: In districts 10 
percent or more Mexican American in the South- 
west, a low proportion of those employed in pro- 
fessional nonteaching positions are Mexican 
Americans. As shown in Table 15, fewer than 600 
Mexican Americans, or 6 percent of the total non- 
teaching professional staff in the Commission’s 
survey area,"^^ hold such jobs. In contrast, approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the school population is 
Mexican American. Mexican Americans comprise 
the highest percentage of those in professional po- 
sitions in New Mexico and the lowest in California 
and Arizona, but in each of the five Southwestern 
States, this ethnic group is vastly underrepresented 
in professional positions compared to its share of 
the school population. (See Figure 9.) 

Nonprofessional Staff: Mexican Americans are 
more likely to be found in nonprofessional jobs 
than as nonteaching professionals. There is wide 
variation, however, in the type of position Mexican 
Americans obtain as nonprofessional staff. Thus, 
nearly 30 percent of the custodians, but less than 10 
percent of the secretaries are Mexican American. 
Mexican Americans make up the largest part of 
the nonprofessional school work force in New 



^^Professional nonteaching school staff includes such posi* 
tions as principals, assistant principals, counselors, librarians, 
and nurses. Although principals are nonteaching profes- 
sionals, Uieir demography and school assignment are not dis- 
cussed in this section. Detailed information concerning them 
was available from HEW, and they, with teachers, were cov- 
ered in previous sections. Nonprofessionals include secretaries 
and custodians. Teachers' aides are often regarded as para- 
professionals and do not fit well into either the professional or 
nonprofessional categories. 

”The terms "districts 10 percent or more Mexican Ameri- 
can”, "the Commission’s survey area”, and "survey area” are 
used synonomously in this report. 



TABLE 15. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF NON- 



TEACHING FULL-TIME STAFF* 
SOUTHWEST** 


IN THE 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Position 


Total 

Number of 


Number of 
Mexican 
American 


Percent 
of Total 
Staff That 
is Mexican 




Staff 


Staff 


American 
Col. (3) 
-r Col. (2) 


Nonteaching 

Professionals 


Assistant Principals 


2,164 


120 


5.5 


Counselors 


3,388 


184 


5.4 


Librarians 


2,216 


80 


3.6 


Others*** 


1,780 


192 


10.8 


Total 


9,548 


576 


6.0 


Nnnprofessionals 


Secretaries 


12,036 


1,144 


9.^ 


Custodians 


20,488 


5,768 


28.2 


Total 


32,524 


6,912 


21.3 


Teachers’ Aides * * * * 


7,688 


2,608 


33.9 



Sour?e: USCCR Spring 1969 Survey 

*Since the employment and assignment of Mexican American 
principals has been discussed already, these nonteaching 
professionals are not treated in this section of the report. 

** Districts 10 percent or more Mexican American. 

***“Others” includes such professionals as activities directors, 
subject matter specialists, and nurses, all at the school level. 

****Teachers’ aides cannot be accurately grouped or placed into 
either the professional or nonprofessional categories. They 
are usually considered as paraprofessionals. 



Mexico and Texas. About 55 percent and 40 per- 
cent respectively of non professionals in each State 
are Mexican Americans. Most of these are school 
custodians. In New Mexico 70 percent of all 
school custodians and slightly more than one- 
fourth of all secretaries are Mexican American. In 
Texas the corresponding percentages are about 55 
and 15. In the other three States as well, Mexican 
Americans substantially comprise more of the cus- 
todial than of the secretarial personnel. 

Teachers’ Aides: In the Commission’s survey 
area, proportionately more teachers’ aides than 
nonteaching professionals, nonprofessionals, or 
students are Mexican American. The higher repre- 
sentation of Mexican Americans among teachers’ 
aides than pupils largely reflects the employment 
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Figure 9. REPRESENTATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOL STAFF AND STUDENTS IN DISTRICTS 
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SOMite: USCCR Spring 1969 Survey 

*Note: In districts 10 percent or more Mexican American in the Southwest 28.5 percent of the enrollment is Mexican American compared to 17.2 percent in 
all districts of the region. For corresponding percentage differences in each of the States, see Table 2 , p. 14. 



patterns in California. This State and New Mexico 
are the only ones in which a higher percentage of 
teachers’ aides than pupils are Mexican American. 
About 40 percent of all Mexican American teach- 
ers’ aides in the Southwest are employed in Cali- 
fornia. 

2. School Assignment 

Professional Nonteaching Staff: Except for 
counselors, the majority of Mexican American 
nonteaching professionals are assigned to predomi- 
nantly Mexican American schools. There is a 
rather even distribution of the Mexican American 



counselors regardless of school composition. A 
much larger proportion of the other Mexican 
American nonteaching professionals, such as as* 
sistant principals and librarians, is concentrated 
in schools that are 75 percent or more Mexican 
American. (See Table 16.) 

However, regardless of the pattern of school 
assignment in all professional nonteaching posi- 
tions, Mexican Americans are most highly visible 
in schools that are 75 percent or more Mexican 
American. Generally, the greater the Mexican 
American composition of the enrollment, the 
greater the proportion of Mexican Americans 
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TABLE 16* 

EMPLOYMENT OF MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOL STAFF BY MEXICAN AMERICAN 
COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN DISTRICTS 10 PERCENT OR 
MORE MEXICAN AMERICAN: THE SOUTHWEST 



Podtloiis Held by Mexican Americans 


Mexican American Composition of Schools 




0-24 Percent 


25-49 Percent 


50-74 Percent 75-100 Percent 


Nonleaching Professionals 
Assistant Principals 


Number 


24 


8 


24 


64 


Percent of Mexican Americans 


20.0 


6.7 


20.0 


53.3 


Percent of Total in Position 


1.8 


1.6 


15.0 


38.1 


Counselors 


Number 


36 


48 


24 


36 


Percent of Mexican Americans 


30.4 


26.1 


13.0 


30.4 


Percent of Total in Position 


2.6 


6.3 


9.8 


25.5 


Librarians 


Number 


8 


16 


8 


48 


Percent of Mexican Americans 


10.0 


20.0 


10.0 


60.0 


Percent of Total in Position 


0.7 


3.0 


3.3 


20.0 


Other Nonteaching Professionals 


Number 


40 


52 


28 


72 


Percent of Mexican Americans 


20.8 


27.1 


14.6 


37.5 


Percent of Total in Position 


4.2 


13.0 


16.3 


27.3 


Nonprofessionals 

Secretaries 


Number 


224 


224 


188 


508 


Percent of Mexican Americans 


19.6 


19.6 


16.4 


44.4 


Percent of Total in Position 


3.1 


8.3 


17.7 


30.0 


Custodians 


Number 


2,040 


1,316 


980 


1,432 


Percent of Mexican Americans 


33.4 


22.8 


17.0 


24.8 


Percent of Total in Position 


16.3 


29.3 


33.8 


79.2 


Teachers' Aides 


Number 


296 


360 


348 


1,204 


Percent of Mexican Americans 


11.3 


21.3 


21.0 


46.2 


Percent of Total in Position 


10.6 


28.6 


48.9 


66.6 


Pupils 


Number 


238,280 


293,008 


202,680 


329,028 


Percent of Mexican Americans 


23.8 


27.2 


18.7 


30.3 



Source: Spring 1969 Survey 



on the professional school staff. Nevertheless, even 
in schools that are 75 percent or more Mexican 
American, Mexican Americans constitute only a 
minority of the school staff. 

The professional nonteaching staff is most ex- 
tensively restricted in its school assignment in 
Texas, least in California. In Texas all profes- 
sional librarians, 80 percent of the counselors and 
assistant principals, and nearly 90 percent of the 
other professional nonteaching staff, such as 



nurses and activities directors, are in predomi- 
nantly Mexican American schools. (See Figure 
10.) In California only assistant principals and 
other nonteaching professionals are concentrated 
to any significant degree in predominantly Mexi- 
can American schools. 

Nonprofessional Staff and Teachers’ Aides: 
Mexican American school secretaries and teach- 
ers’ aides are likely to be assigned to predomi- 
nantly Mexican American schools especially to 
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Figure ia PROPORTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN STUDENTS AND OTHER SCHOOL STAFF IN 
PREDOMINANTLY MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. DISTRICTS 10 PERCENT OR MORE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN. CAUFORNIA AND TEXAS. 

CAUFORNU 




Percent in Predominantly Mexican American Schools 

SMrct: USCCR Spring 1969 Survey 



those which have an enrollment 75 percent or 
more Mexican American. Although Mexican 
American custodians are more likely to be as- 
signed to schools across the board, the pattern of 
school assignment for them closely approximates 
that of counselors and pupils. Even so, in predom- 
inantly Mexican American schools, there is a 
heavier representation of Mexican Americans 
among custodial staff than among clerical staff or 
teachers’ aides. On the whole, in all schools ir- 
respective of the Mexican American enrollment, 
they are more often found in positions of nonpro- 



fessionals or teachers’ aides rather than nonteach- 
ing professionals. 

The employment of nonprcfessional staff in 
Texas and California follows a pattern similar to 
that of the professional nonteaching staff in these 
States. (See Figure 10.) In Texas about 90 per- 
cent of the secretaries and 60 percent of the cus- 
todial help are found in predominantly Mexican 
American schools. In California 41 percent of the 
secretaries and 1 8 percent of the custodians are in 
predominanatly Mexican American schools. 




CHAPTER IV. SCHOOL DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 



A. Professional Personnel at the District Level 

Comparatively few Mexican Americans are em- 
ployed among the professional personnel at the 
district level. Only about 480, or 7 percent, of 
more than 6,750 professionals in the survey area 
are Mexican Americans. About 50 of the 480 are 
superintendents and associate or assistant superin- 
tendents. Nearly 55 percent of the Mexican Amer- 
icans holding these top district positions are em- 
ployed in New Mexico, although slightly less than 
10 percent of the Mexican American students in 
the survey area are in this State. Approximately 
80 percent of the Mexican Americans in other 
district professional positions are in Texas and 
California. These two States combined contain 
about 80 percent of the Mexican American stu- 
dents in the survey area. 

Mexican Americans form a smaller part of total 
district professional staff then they do of enroll- 
ment. Throughout the Southwest, proportionally 
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four times as many students as district level pro- 
fessionals are Mexican American. Generally, per- 
sons of this ethnic group make up a larger propor- 
tion of the work force in the positions of social 
worker, attendance officer. Federal programs 
director, and community relative specialist than 
they do of other district level staff positions. (See 
Figure 11.) 

Nearly half of the Mexican Americans in the 
survey area who hold professional positions in dis- 
trict offices are employed by school districts that 
are predominantly Mexican American. More than 
70 percent of the 235 persons employed in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American districts are in 
Texas. About 140 Mexican American profession- 
als [30 percent] are in districts in which 10 to 23 
percent of the enrollment is Mexican American. 



About 75 percent of Mexican America community 
relations specialists are employed by California school 
systems. 




MEXICAN AMERICAN COMPOSITION OF 
DISTRICT LEVEL PROFESSIONAL STAFF. 
DISTRICTS 10 PERCENT OR MORE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN 



District Level Percent of Percent of 
Professional Staff Staff Enroll- 





Total 

Number* 


Number of 
Mexican 
Americans* 


Mexican 

American 


iUVUt 

That Is 
Mexican 
American 


Arizona 


313 


12 


3.8 


28.5 


CaliComia 


4,23S 


178 


4.2 


21.5 


Colorado 


594 


26 


4.4 


26.5 


New Mexico 


305 


77 


25.3 


40.0 


Texas 


1,303 


188 


14.5 


43.6 


Southwest 


6,751 


481 


7.1 


28. 5** 



Source: USCCR Spring 1969 Survey. 

*DifTerences between the sum of the numbers and totals are 
due to computer rounding. 

**'Note: In districts 10 percent or more Mexican American in 
the Southwest, 28.S percent of the enrollment is Mexican 
American while in all districts of the region 17.2 percent of 
the enrollment is Mexican American. For percent of enroll- 
ment that is Mexican American in all districts in each of the 
States see Table 2 on page 17. 



Figure 11. PERCENT OF STUDENTS AND DISTRICT 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF THAT ARE MEXICAN 
AMERICAN. DISTRICTS 10 PERCENT OR MORE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN. THE SOUTHWEST. 
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Nearly all of these professionals are in California. 

Texas and California employ more than three- 
fourths of all Mexican American district level pro- 
fessionals in the survey area [39 percent in Texas 
and 37 percent in California]. However, the de- 
gree to which these district employees are concen- 
trated in substantially Mexican American districts 
differs sharply. In Texas nearly 90 percent are 
employed by predominantly Mexican American 
districts. In Cdifornia less than 10 percent work 
in predominantly Mexican American districts, but 
more than 65 percent are in districts 10 to 23 
percent Mexican American. 



DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
DISTRICT PERSONNEL BY PERCENT 
MEXICAN AMERICAN ENROLLMENT 
IN DISTRICT: THE SOUTHWEST 







Number of 


Percent of 




Percent Mexican American of 


Mexican 


Mexican 




District Enrollment 


American 


American 






Staff 


Staff 


A. 




143 


29.7 


B. 


24-37 • 


40 


8.3 


c. 


38-49^ 


55 


11.4 


D. 


5(y-\oo** 


235 


48.8 


E. 


Minority ••• 


9 


1.9 




Total^^^^ 


481 


100.0 



Source: USCCR Spring 1969 Survey 

*Percent Mexican American enrollment in districts in which 
total Anglo enrollment exceeds the sum of American 
Indian, Negro, and Oriental pupils. 

** Predominantly Mexican American districts in which the 
remaining enrollment is comprised of any combination of 
all other ethnic groups, including Anglos. 

***A11 school districts 10 to 49.9 percent Mexican American 
not included in A through C above. 

••••Differences between the sum of the numbers and totals are 
due to computer rounding. 



B. Members of Boards of Education 

School board members play a very important 
role in the establishment of school policies and the 
conduct of school business. State laws grant broad 
discretionary powers for governing school districts 
to members of boards of education. Among the 
administrative matters upor which board members 
have final authority to act are hiring and assign- 
ment of teachers, principals, and other educational 
staff, selection of school sites, and the designation 
of school attendance areas. 



Of approximately 4,600 board of education 
members in the Commission’s survey area, 470, or 
10 percent, are Mexican American and about 
4,000, or 87 percent, are Anglo. Other minority 
groups constitute less than 3 percent of the total. 

Slightly more than two-thirds of the Mexican 
Americans serve on boards in Texas and New 
Mexico. With few exceptions, Mexical Americans 
in these two States serve on boards of predomi- 
nantly Mexican American school districts located 
in high density Mexican American areas of south 
Texas and northern New Mexicoi 



DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
BOARD MEMBERS BY STATE, DISTRICTS 
10 PERCENT OR MORE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN 



State 


Number of 
Mexican 
American 
Board 
Members 


Percent of 
Total 
Mexican 
American 
Board 
Members in 
Each State 


Texas 


197 


41.7 


California 


91 


19.3 


New Mexico 


123 


26.1 


Arizona 


28 


5.9 


Colorado 


33 


7.0 


Southwest 


472 


100.0 



Source: USCCR Spring 1969 Survey 



By and large, Mexican Americans are underre- 
presented on boards of education. Proportionately, 
for the Southwest as a whole, the Mexican Ameri- 
can representation or the school enrollment is 
nearly three times greater than its proportion of 
the school board membership. (See Figure 12.) 
The disparity is greatest in Texas even though this 
State has the largest number of Mexican American 
school board members [197] in the survey area. 

In Texas the proportion of school enrollment 
that is Mexican American is more than four times 
greater than the proportion of Mexican American 
school board members. An estimated 10.3 percent 
of the school board members and 43.4 percent of 
the school population are Mexican American. 
Mexican Americans are almost as underrepre- 
sented on school boards in California as in Texas; 



Figure 12. PROPORTION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERSHIP THAT IS MEXICAN AMERICAN COMPARED TO 
ENROLLMENT THAT IS MEXICAN AMERICAN. DISTRICTS 10 PERCENT OR MORE MEXICAN AMERICAN. 
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5.4 percent of boards of education members and 
21.5 percent of enrollment are Mexican American. 
Only in New Mexico are Mexican Americans ap- 
proximately equally represented on boards of edu- 
cation and in the school enrollment. Here about 
40 percent of both board members and pupils are 
Mexican American. 

The overwhelming majority of Mexican Ameri- 
can board members are in predominantly Mexican 
American districts. Of the more than 470 Mexican 
American board members in the Commission’s 
survey area, 320, or about two-thirds, are on 
boards in predominantly Mexican American dis- 
tricts. 

By no means are all board members in predom- 
inantly Mexican American districts on predomi- 
nantly Mexican American boards. Only an esti- 
mated 174 Mexican Americans, or about 55 per- 
cent of those in predominantly Mexican American 
districts, serve on a school board in which they 
constitute the majority of the members. Of these, 
1 13 are in the districts that are nearly all Mexican 
American. 



DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
BOARD MEMBERS IN THE SOUTHWEST 



BY PERCENT MEXICAN AMERICAN OF 
DISTRICT ENROLLMENT 






Number of 


Percent of 




Percent Mexican American of 


Mexican 


Mexican 




District Enrollment 


Arne lean 


American 






Board 


Board 






Members 


Members 


A. 


10- 23* 


38 


8.1 


B. 


24- 37* 


43 


9.1 


c. 


38- 49* 


31 


10.8 


D. 


50-100** 


320 


67.8 


E. 


Mhority*** 


20 


4.2 




T-)tal**** 


472 


100.0 



Source: USCCR Spring 1969 Survey 

* Percent Mexican American enrollment of districts in which 
total Anglo enrollment exceeds the sum of American 
Indian, Negro, and Oriental enrollment, 

**Predominantly Mexican American districts in which the 
remaining enrollment is any combination of all other 
ethnic groups, including Anglos. 

***A11 school districts 10-49.9 percent Mexican American not 
included in A through C above. 

****DifTerences between the sum of the numbers and totals are 
due to computer rounding. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Three basic findings stem from the Con;mis- 
sion’s study of the demographic characteristics and 
ethnic isolation of Mexican American students and 
staff in the Southwest: (1) public school pupils of 
this ethnic group are severely isolated by school 
district and by schools r/ithin individual districts; 
(2) for the most part, Mexican Americans are 
underrepresented on school and district profes- 
sional staffs and on boaras of education, i.e., they 
constitute a substantially lower proportion of both 
staff and board membership than they dp of enroll- 
ment; and (3) the majority of Mexican American 
staff and school boaid members are found in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools or districts. 

There are about two million Spanish surname 
students, including Mexican Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Cubans, and other Latin Americans, in 
the public schools of the continental United States. 
The second largest minority group in the public 
schools, they constitute about 5 percent of the 
total U.S. school population. 

Approximately 1 .4 million, or 70 percent of the 



Spanish surname pupils, attend school in the five 
Southwestern States of Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Texas. Almost all of these 
pupils are Mexican Americans. The largest minor- 
ity group in the schools of the region, they com- 
prise 17 percent of the total enrollment. More 
than four-fifths are in two States, California and 
Texas, with nearly 50 percent in California alone. 
However, Mexican Americans constitute more of 
the enrollment [38 percent] in New Mexico than 
in any other State. 

The Mexican American population is primarily 
urban. The majority of Mexican American pupils 
attend school in large urban districts that have 
enrollments of 10,000 or more. In each State one 
or more of the large urban districts contain a 
significant proportion of the Mexican American 
enrollment: Los Angeles, Calif.; San Antonio, El 
Paso, and Houston, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; and Tucson, Ariz. 

Within each of the States the Mexican Ameri- 
can school population is concentrated in specific 
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regions or geographic areas. In Texas nearly two- 
thirds of all Mexican American pupils attend 
school in the counl’-'s located along or near the 
Mexican border. In this area, about three of every 
five students arc Mexican American. 1'o a lesser 
extent Mexican Americans also are concentrated 
in the counties of north-central New Mexico, 
southern Colorado, southern Arizona, and in the 
agricultural valleys and southern coastal areas of 
California. 

While Mexican American pupils arc unevenly 
distributed among the States and concentrated in 
specific geographic areas within each State, they 
are also concentrated or isolated in districts and 
schools of the Southwest. About 404,000 Mexican 
American pupils, or 30 percent of this ethnic 
group’s enrollment in the Southwest, attend 
schools in approximately 200 predominantly [50 
percent or more] Mexican American districts in 
the region. 

The largest number of predominantly Mexican 
American districts is in Texas. Ninciy-four pre- 
dominantly Mexican American districts, almost all 
of whicn are located in the southern pSLVi of the 
State, contain nearly 60 percent of the State’s total 
Mexican American enrollment. About 20 percent 
of Texas’ Mexican Anicncan students attend 
school in districts which arc nearly all [80 percent 
or more] Mexican American. 

Most of the ether predominantly Mexican 
American districts arc in California and New 
Mexico. Together, thc.se States contain as many 
predominantly Mexican American districts as 
Texas [about 90]; however, the total Mexican 
American school population of these districts is 
much smaller. They include only about 94,000 
Mexican American pupils [55,000 in California 
and 39,000 in New Mexico]. 

The isolation of Mexican American pupils in 
picdominantly Mexican American districts results 
in part from their concentration in specific geo- 
graphic areas of each State. However, many of 
these students arc isolated in districts which are 
contiguous to predominantly Anglo districts. In 
San Antonio, five districts located in the heart of 
the city arc preciuminantly Mexican American and 
contain 90 percent nf all Mexican Americans in 
the area. Well over onc-l.alf of the Anglo public 
school enrollment h. in eight predominantly Anglo 
districts which surround the core city. Each of the 
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five predominantly Mexican American districts 
borders on one or more of the Anglo districts. 

A large proportion of the Mexican American 
enrollment in the Southwest also tends to be con- 
centrated in a comparatively small number of 
schools. Approximately 1,500 schools [12 per- 
cent] arc predominantly Mexican American. They 
house about 635,000 pupils, or 45 percent of the 
total Mexican. American enrollment in the South- 
west. Nearly 300,000 pupils, or more than 20 per- 
cent, arc in schools which have between an 80 and 
100 percent Mexican American student body. 
These pupils arc most severely isolated in schools 
in Texas and New Mexico. In these two States, 
two-thirds of all Mexican American students at- 
tend prcdoininanlly Mexican American schooh. In 
Texas about 40 percent arc in schools nearly all- 
Mexican American. Students of this minority 
group arc least isolated in California, where less 
than 30 percent aic found in predominantly Mexi- 
can American schools. 

At the elementary school level, Mexican Ameri- 
can experience the greatest degree of cthnio isola- 
tion. One-half of the Mexican American elemen- 
tary students attend predominantly Mexican 
American schools, while about 35 percent of their 
secondary school enrollment is in predominantly 
Mexican American schools. 

A major aspect of the Commission investigation 
was directed to ascertaining the extent to which 
the Mexican American composition of schools 
docs not closely resemble th.at of the districtc in 
which they arc located. Schools with a Mexican 
American enrollment significantly at variance with 
that of the district’s school population were con- 
sidered to be ethnically imbalanced. 

In applying the concept of ethnic imbalance to 
the Mexican American enrollment in the schools, 
a 15 percent standard of deviation is permitted. 
Thus, schools arc categorized as imbalanced only 
if the Mexican American composition is more than 
15 percent greater or less than the composition of 
the district. 

Three facets of ethnic imbalance were exam- 
ined: (1) its presence throughout the Southwest; 
(2) its presence in both large and small districts; 
and (3) its presence in both predominantly Mexi- 
can American and Anglo districts. 

Several important findings emerge when the 
Mexican American composition of the school': in 
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the Southwest is compared to that of the districts 
in which they arc located: 

( 1 ) A considerable proportion of Mexican 
American students in the Southwest attend ethni- 
cally imbalanced schools. About 30 percent arc in 
schools that have a Mexican American enrollment 
in excess of the i5 percent standard of deviation. 
Three percent are in schools that have a dispro- 
portionately low Mexican American enrollment 
below the 15 percent deviation. Two-thirds attend 
ethnically balanced schools. 

(2) The extent of ethnic imbalance docs not 
differ sharply among the five States. Even in New 
Mexico and Texas, the extent of v'<’'‘’' 9 hmcc docs 
not vary appreciably from that in other States al- 
though in each of these two States two-thirds of 
the Mexican American pupils are isolated in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools. Many of 
these schools fall within the 15 percent deviation 
and arc ethnically balanced. 

(3) Four of the largest school districts in the 
Southwest account for a significant percentage of 
the Mexican American students who arc in schools 
that have a disproportionately high Mexican 
American enrollment. Each of these districts — Los 
Angeles. Denver, Albuquerque, and Tucson — con- 
tains proportionately more of the students in these 
imbalanced schools than their share of the total 
Mexican .American cnrollmciit in each respective 
State. 

(4) Although these four large districts ac- 
count for much of the imbalance in their States, 
ethnic imbalance is not necessarily contingent on 
the size of district. There is considerable ethnic 
imbalance in sim 11 or medium sized districts as 
well. 

(5) The extent of imbalance is not influenced 
by the ethnic composition of the district. Imbal- 
anced schools can be found in both predominantly 
Mexican American and predominantly Anglo dis- 
tricts. 

For example, in Harlandalc Independent School 
District, a large disirict located in the south-cen- 
tral part of the city of San Antonio, about half of 
the Mexican American students attend schools 
that have a disproportionately high Mexican 
American enrollment. In two small predominantly 
Mexican American districts in south and west 
Texas, there is nearly complete segregation of 
Mexican American and Anglo pupils at the elc- 
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mentary school level. In the Tucson School Dis- 
trict, which is predominantly Anglo, three-fourths 
of the Mexican Americans are in schools that have 
a disproportionately high Mexican American en- 
rollment. In two small predominantly Anglo dis- 
tricts — one in northern Colorado and the other in 
the central coastal area of California — about »90 
percent and 50 percent, respectivel>, of the Mexi- 
can American students are in schools that have a 
high Mexican American enrollment. 

California alone of the five Southwestern States 
has taken action to eliminate ethnic imbalance in 
its schools. This State has enacted a law to elimi- 
nate and prevent the growth of segregation in the 
schools caused by patterns of residential scgi^tra- 
tion. The law declares a school to be imbalaiiced 
“if the percentage of pupils of one or more racial 
or ethnic groups differs by more than fifteen per- 
centage points from that in all schools of the 
district.” "" It also requires districts having imbal- 
anced schools to study and consider alternative 
plans to correct such imbalance. 

Utilizing information gathered in October 1968 
and applying the 1 5 percent measure of racial and 
ethnic imbalance, the California State Department 
of Education has determined that 222 of the 
State’s 1,138 school districts have imbalanced 
schools. These districts contain approximately 
1,800 imbalanced schools or slightly more than 
one-fourth of the 6,600* schools in the State. Ac- 
cording to the California procedure for measuring 
imbalance, 46 percent of the Mexican American 
enrollment in the State attends ethnically imbal- 
anced schools.”^^ In December 1969 these districts 
were requested to file notice with the State depart- 
ment of education of their intent to study and 
consider possible alternative plans for preventing 
and eliminating racial and ethnic imbalance. 
Twenty-five districts have been removed from the 
list of those maintaining imbalanced schools. The 



California State Department of Education. California 
Eflu’.y ami Policies Relating to Eqaal Opportunities in Educa- 
tion Sacramento 1969, p. 3. 

‘”Thvs E&urc \nck\ilc*'. Amcylcvm pupUs wbo arc in 

imbalanced schciols in which cither too few or too many stu- 
dents of one or more ^*'f the racial and ethnic groups urc 
represented. It is higher than the percentage of Mexican 
Americans which the Commission estimates to be in imbal- 
anced schools. This discrepancy results, in part, from the fact 
that the Commission has counted only those pupils in schools 
that have an imbalanced Mexican American composition 
while, the California department has also included those stu- 
dents in schools whose composition of other racial and ethnic* 
groups isMispropoftionatc to that of the district. 
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overwhelming majority of the remaining districts 
[189] have declared their intention of iiuidying 
plans to eliminate imbalanced schools. Only eight 
districts have declined to declare such an inten- 
tion. 

The Commission’s report also examines the rep- 
resentation and school assignment of Mexican 
Americans holding the following school positions: 
classroom teachers, school principals, assistant or 
vice principals, counselors, librarians, other pro- 
fessional nontcaching school staff, secretaries, cus- 
todians, and teachers’ aides. Except for those in 
the positions of custodian or teachers’ aide, Mexi- 
can Americans comprise substantially less of 
school staff than they do of enrollment. Also, with 
the exception of counselors and custodians, Mexi- 
can Americans on school staffs are more likely to 
be found in predominantly Mexican American 
schools than are students. 

Mexican Americans are grossly underrepre- 
sented among teachers. Of approximately 325,000 
teachers in the Southwest, only about 12,000, or 4 
percent, arc Mexican American, while about 17 
percent of the enrollment is Mexican American. In 
contrast, proportionately more teachers than pup- 
ils are Anglo. Furthermore, black teachers, al- 
though they arc also underrepresented, outnumber 
Mexican American teachers by almost two to one. 
School systems in Texas and California employ 
three-fourths of all Mexican American teachers. 
Most of the other Mexican American teachers [15 
percent] are found in New Mexico. 

Proportionately more Mexican American teach- 
ers [55 percent] than pupils [45 percent] are 
found in predominantly Mexican American 
schools. One-third of the teachers are in schools 
whose enrollments arc 80 percent or more Mexi- 
can American. Although the larger number of 
Mexican American teachers is assigned to pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools, they still 
constitute a very low percentage of teachers in 
these schools, mainly because so few members of 
this ethnic group arc employed as teachers. 

A much higher percentage of Mexican Ameri- 
can teachers in Texas than in California are in 
predominantly Mexican American schools. More 
than 80 percent of all Mexican American teachers 
in Texas are assigned to schools that have at least 
a 50 percent Mexican American enroll mer.r, more 
than 60 percent of the Mexican American teachers 
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are in schools with an enrollment that is at least 
80 percent Mexican American. The distribution of 
Mexican American teachers in California is 
roughly the reverse of that in Texas. In California 
more than 80 percent of all Mexican American 
teachers arc assigned to schools in which pupils of 
this ethnic group do not constitute the majority of 
the enrollment. Two-thirds of Mexican American 
teachers arc in schools in which less than 25 per- 
cent of the enrollment is Mexican American. 

An even smaller proportion of principals than 
teachers is Mexican American. Of approximately 
12,000 school principals in the Southwest, less 
than 400 [3 percent] arc Mexican American. 
More than 90 percent of all Mexican American 
principals arc employed in Texas, California, and 
New Mexico. As with teachers, proportionately 
more principals than students arc Anglo. Further, 
Mexican American principals are outnumbered by 
black principals. 

Mexican American p>*incipals are even more 
likely than either pupils or classroom teachers to 
be assigned to predominantly Mexican American 
schools. Nearly 65 percent of Mexican American 
school principals arc found in schools in which 
Mexican American pupils form the majority of the 
enrollment. More than 40 percent arc in schools in 
which from 80 to 100 percent of the pupils are 



Mexican American. However, Mexican Americans 
represent a very low proportion of all principals 
assigned to predominantly Mexican American 
schools. This is true prin arily because so few 
Mexican Americans are employed as principals. 

Employmcnt and school assignment patterns for 
Mexican Americans in other nontcaching profes- 
sional positions such as assistant principals, coun- 
selors, and librarians, is similar to that of Mexican 
American teachers and principals. Very few oc- 
cupy such positions, and those who do, arc, for the 
most part, assigned to schools that arc predomi- 
nantly Mexican American. To a greater extent 
Mexican Americans arc employed as teachers’ 
aides or as nonprofcssionals, especially custodians, 
rather than as professionals. 

In the area of the Southwest surveyed by the 
Commission, approximately 480, or about 7 per- 
cent of more than 6,750 professionals employed in 
school district offices, are Mexican Amcrican.'^^ 



""The Commission’s nirvcy conducted in Spring 1969 cov- 
ered districts in the Soutliwest that have an enrollment which 
is 10 percent Mexican American or more. The Commission 
also utilized data from the U. S, Department of Health, Edit- 
cation, and Welfare Fall 1968 racial and ethnic survey, which 
included the same districts surveyed by the Commission as 
well as those that have less than a 10 percent Mexican Ameri- 
can enrollment. The discussion relative to suulenls, teachers, 
and prineipals was drawn from the HEW survey as tabulated 
by the Commission. 
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About 50 of the 480 arc superintendents or asso- 
ciate or assistant superintendents. The majority of 
Mexican Americans holding these positions arc in 
New Mexico. Mo.st Mexican Americans in othcr 
distriet level professional positions arc in Texas 
and California. Mexican Americans constitute a 
smaller proportion of total district professional 
staff than they do of enrollment. Generally, they 
occupy a larger proportion of the work force in 
the positions of social worker, attendance officer, 
Federal program.^ director, and community rela- 
tions specialist than they do in other district level 
staff positions. Almost half of the Mexican Ameri- 
cans in the survey area who hold staff positions in 
district ofiices are employed by districts that arc 
predominantly Mexican American. More than 70 
percent of the 235 persons so situated arc in 
Texas. The m.ajority of those employed by districts 
not having a predominantly Mexican American 
enrollment arc found in California. 



Mexican Americans arc also underrepresented 
on local boards of education. Of approximately 
4,600 school board members in the Commission’s 
survey area only about 470, or 10 percent, arc 
Mexican American. Slightly more than two-thirds 
of these Mexican Americans serve on boards in 
Texas and New Mexico. Nearly 70 percent of the 
470 Mexican American board members are found 
in predominantly Mexican American districts. 
However, even in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can communities, this ethnic group is generally un- 
derrepresented on the board of education. About 
175 Mexican A.mcrican board members, or 55 
percent of the 320 who arc in predominantly Mex- 
ican American districts, serve on a school board in 
which they constitute the majority ci members. 
Nearly all [113] of those serving on predomi- 
nantly Mexican American boards arc in districts 
that arc 80 to 100 percent Mexican American in 
school population. 




APPENDIX A 



REPORTING REQUIREMENT: 

ThU report It required pursuant to the HEW 
Regulation (45 cFR Bo) issued to carry out 
the purposes of Title Vi of the Civil Riahts 
Act of 1964. Section 60.6(b) of the Reg^ 
ulation provides: 

Compliance Reports. Each recipient shall 
keep such records and submit to the respon* 
alble E)epartmcnt official or his designee 
timely, complete and accurate compliance 
reports at such times, and in such form and 
containing such information as Che respon- 
sible Department official or his designee may 
determine to be neceuary to enable him to 
ascertain wh<)ther the recipient hu complied 
or is complying with this Regtilation 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Ornce for Civil RJghU 
Washington, D.C. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM REPORT 

FALL 1968 ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL SURVEY 
Required Under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1S64 
Due October IS, 1%8 



FORM 
OS/CR 101 
(S/68) 

Budget Bureau 
NosSl-RSSO 

Expiration 
Date; 6/30/69 

101 



If you have any questions write: 

Office for Civil Righto 

I^epartment of Health, Education A Welfare 

Box 14195 

Washington, D C. 20044 
or telephone 202-33B-7B66 



I, Name of School System 

II. Street Address ^ 

Mi. City, County, State, Zip Code 

IV. Name of Chief Administrative Officer of School System^ 

V. Most recent type of Assurance of Compliance accepted by HEW; 

□ HEW Form 441 

□ HEW From 441-B 

□ Assurance of Compliance with Court Order 

□ Other. Please explain: 



VI. Number of Schools in this School System. [ 

VII. Students and Professional Staff. 



Report number of persons in each 
cetsgory. Do not use percentages. 

1 


Column f 
School 
Syctem 
Total 

(BOTH 
minority and 
non-minority 
groups) 


MINORITY GROUP 

(Parsons included in Column 1 who are members of the hiinority groups listed below) 


Column 2 

American 

tr>dian 


Column 3 

Negro 


Column 4 
Oriental 


Column 5 | 

Spanish ^ 

Sumamad 
American | 


Column 6 
Total 

Minority Group 
(Sum of Columns 
2. 3, 4, and 51 


A. Enrolled Students. 














: 

: B. FuH Time Professional 

i Instructional Staff 




iiililiii^ 










iiiiiiiiiii 


iiiiiiill 


iiiiliiiiji 




i 


iiililiii 










liiMiii 


* 

(1) Assigned to One 
School Only 










1 

1 




(2) Assigned to More Than 
One School 










1 


i 

1 


(3) TOTAL of (1) and (2) 















To assure the submission of correct Title VI compliance data, check the completeness and accuracy of each item reported. Errors or omissions may 
require a refiling of this form. Be sure there li an ir>dividual School Report for each of the schools (or separate campuses) reported in Item VI, 

Certification; I certify that tha information given with this report is true and accurate to the best of my knowledge and belief. A willfully false 
statement is punishable by law. tU.S. Code, Title 18. Section 1001). 



Signature and Title of Person Furnishing Information Telephone Number Date Signed 







HEW LEGAL 



Continued 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 

REPORTING REQUIREMENT: 

Thii report is required pursuant to the HEW Regu< 
Ution (4S CFR 80) Issued So carry ou! the purposes 
of Title VI of the CivU Rights Act of 1964. Section 
80.6(b) of the Regulation provides: 



U.S. UEPARTMEI4T OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Office for Civil Rights 
Washington, D.C. 



102 

FORM 

OS./CR102 

(5/68) 



Compliance Reports. Each recipient snail keep 
such records and submit to the responsible De- 
partment official or his designee timely, complete 
and accurate compliance reports at such times« and 
in such form and containing such information as the 
retponaible Department official or his designee r::ay 
determine >to be necessary to enable him to 
ascertain whether the recipient hin complied or is 
complying with thlr> Regulation. 



INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL R£K)RT 

FAI L 1968 ELEMENTARY ANO SECONDARY SCHOOL SURVEY 
Required Unoer Title VI of the Civil RJ^U Act of 1964 
Due October IS, 1968 



Budget Bureau 
No: SLR0662 



Expiration 
Dete: 6/30/69 



I. Name of School System 

II. OCR School System Number 

l|.. Name of School 



iV. Street /4ddrass 



V. City, County, State, Zip Code 



VI. A. Number of Cempuaes et this School 



NOTE: File a separata report form (OS/CR 102) for ea^h campus. 



B. Grades offered (Put en "'x" in the appropriate box for each grade offered at this echooi) 



Pre-K K 1 2 

□ □ □ □ 

Vi|. Studenti end Profesaiunal Staff 


3 4 

□ □ 


5 B 

□ □ 


7 8 

□ □ 


9 10 

□ □ 


11 12 

□ □ 


Ungraded 

□ 


Column 1 


;i4iNORITY GROUP MEMBERSHIP OF STUDENTS AND PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
(Persons included in Column 1 who are members of the minority groups listed oelow) 


Report number of pereons In 
ee<^ category. Do not uie p«r- 

centegee. 


School 

Total 

(BOTH 

minority and non- 
minoril^ groups) 


Column 2 

American 

IrxJian 


Column 3 
Negro 


Column 4 
Oriental 


Column 6 

Spanish 

Surnamed 

American 


Column 6 
Total 

Minority Group 
(Sum of Columns 
2.3.4. and 6) 


A. Enrolitd Students. 










Mmmmm 




B. Profesaional Instructional Staff Assigned 










to this School on e FulFTimo Basis 






|:*:V*i**i**:**:*:*:*:**:**:':W^^^ 


*:*:i:* x*x*X' :■ ';X;X;*;X! 






(1) The Principal 










p-XiXiXiXiXjXii'i'X'.x*;***** 


ii!X*:‘X*X'.*:*:*x-x*.x*x-;iL 


(2) Assistant Principals 














(3) Claceroom Teachers 














( 4 ) Other Instructional Staff 














(6) Total of (1), (2), (3), (4), above 
for each column. 















C. Data for Item VII furnished esof (Date) — 

VUL In vxhti school year U q-, ^966-67l did this school first enroll students? 

IX. State the school year in which additions to this school, if any, vetra opened. Include only the two moat racunt additiom. Do not Include 
additions opened before 1964-1966 school ;ear. For the purpose of this question, additions do NOT indude (A) temporery structureti, such 
ae mobile cleiu'oomi, or (B) structures which do not Increeee the student capacity of the echool, such as a cafeteria, gymnasium, or school 
library. (If no additirns. write "NONE."') 



To etaura the lubmiision of corract Tit e VI compliance data, please check the completenes* ar>d eccurecy of eoch item reported. Errors or omissions 
may require a refiling of this Form. 



Certification; I certify that the Information given above it true end correct to the beet of r.iy knowlodge end belM. (A Mrillfulty false statement is 
punlihabis by law. U.S. Code Title 18, Section 1001.) 



Signature and Tide of Per^ion Furnishing Information 



Telephone Number 



ERIC 



OHK.liN AL-IUiTUKN TO OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS (LEGAL) 

6^1 



Date Signed 



APPENDIX B 




siTArr DiraocTOR 



UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON, D.G. ?.0425 



r 



L J 

Dear Sir: 

In accordance with its responsibilities as a factfinding agency 
in the field of civil rights, the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights is undertaking a study of the educational status 
of ilexican American youths in a random sampling of school dis- 
tricts in Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 

In the course of this study, about 500 school districts and 
some schoolfi within those districts are being surveyed. The 
study will provide a measure of the nature and extent of edu- 
cational opportunities which Mexican American youths are 
receiving in public schools of the Southwest and will furnish, 
for the first time, extensive information on Mexican American 
education. 

The attached questionnaires call for data which are or can be 
compiled in your central district office and school plants. If 
your records or those of your principals do not contain all the 
information requested, however, you may obtain figures from 
other available sources. 

Please have the principals of the schools designated on the 
Principal Information Forms complete the appropriate question- 
naire and return it to your office. In addition, we ask that 
you complete the Superintendent Information Form and forward it 
at the same time with the Principal Information Forms using the 
enclosed official envelope which requires no postage. Extra 
copies are enclosed for each respondent to use in completing 
the questionnaires and to keep for his records. All question- 
naires should be returned by May 9, I969. 

It must be emphasized that criteria used in drawing a sample of 
schools and school districts were based on geographic repre- 
sentation and enrollment characteristics. In no case were 
complaints of any kind about discrimination a Factor in selecting 
either schools or school districts. 
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If you have any questions, call collect or write to Henry M, 
Ramirez, Chief, Mexican American Studies Division, Commission 

on Civil Rights, Washington, D. C. 20425 (telephone: Area Code 
202, 382-8941). Please indicate you are calling in reference to 
the questionnaire. 

Thank you for your assistance in this most important study. 

Sincerely yours, 

V •* 

Howard A. Glickstein 
Acting Staff Director 



Enclosures 
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MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

Superintendent Information Form 



General Instructions 

A. The person completing this questionnaire should be the superintendent or his official delegate. 

B. Answers to each question should be given as of March 31 , 1969 unless some other time period is requested, if informa^ 
tion is not available for March 31, 1969, give it for the time closest to, or encompassing, that date. Pupil membership and 
personnel data may be given on this questionnaire as they were reported on the Title VI Compliance Forms (Forms OS/CR 101 
and 102, Fall 1968 Elementary and Secondary School Survey, required under Title V! of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, due 
October 15, 1968). If a date other than March 31, 1969 ora time period other than that requested is used, please indicate which 
date or time period is used in the space provided or in the left hand margin next to tha question. 



C. Use additional pages where necessary. 

D. INSTRUCTIONS FOR DETERMINING ETHNIC AND RACIAL GROUPINGS: Wherever ethnic and racial data are 
requested, it is suggested that visual means be used to make such identification. Individuals should not be quest io.ned or singled 
out in any way about their racial or ethnic lineage. For purposes of this questionnaire, please use the following classifications: 



SPANISH 

SURNAMED 

AMERICAN: 



Persons considered in school or community to be of Mexican, Central American, Cuban, 
Puerto Rican, Latin American, or other Span ish-spea king origin. This group is often referred 
to as Mexican American, Spanish American, or Latin American; local usage varies greatly. In 
this questionnaire, the terms "Mexican American" and "Spanish Sur named American" are 
used interchangeably. 



ii. N EGRO: Persons considered in school or community to be of Negroid or black A frican origin. 

iii. ANGLO: White persons not usually considered in school or community to be members of any of the 

above ethnic or racial categories. 



iv. OTHER: Persons considered as "non -A nglo " and who are no t classifiable as Spanish Sur named American 

or Negro. Include as "Other" such persons as Orientals or American Indians. 



E. if a question is not applicable, if information is not avaiiable, or if you must estimate, please use the common, standard 
abbreviations printed on the bottom of each page. 



OFFICIAL DISTRICT NAME 

DISTRICT MAILING ADDPE.S 

Street Address or P.O. Box N.tmber 



Town County state Zip Code 

TELEPHONE NUMBER ( ) 

Area Code Number 

NAME OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

SIGNATURE DATE 

NAME AND TITLE OF PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR FILLING OUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IF OTHER THAN 
SUPERINTENDENT.. 

SIGNATURE DATE 



LEGEND; Unknown-UNK.; Estimate-ESJ Nor Appiiceble-NA.; Not A v.dable-1', None-~0 
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Budget Bureau No. 1 15-S69001; Approval Expires February 28, 1970 



MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

Superintendent Information Form 



1. List all the schools in this district. For each school, give the average daily- 
attendance for the month of October 1968. Round answers to the nearest 

whole number. Time period if other than October 1968 — 

Use additional pages where necessary. 



School Name 


For USCCR use only 


Average Daily Attendance* 








































































































1 

















































































































































* Average daily attendance is the aggregate of the attendance for each of the days during the stated reporting period divided by the number of days 
the school was actually in session during that period. Only days on which pupils are under the guidance and direction of teachers should be 
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considered as days in session. 



LEGEND: L/n/rr?own- UNK.; Estimate-h^J.; Not Applicable— HA ; Not Available^!; None-0 






Questions 2 and 3 instructions: If there is only one secondary school in this district, do not answer questions 2 and 3. 
Proceed to question 4. 



2 . 



A. 



Name the secondary school in this district which had the highest percentage of its 1968 
graduates enter two or four year colleges, 



FOR USCCR USB ONLY 



B. What percent of that school's 1968 graduates entered two or four year colleges?. 






C. What percent of that school's 1968 Spanish Surnamed graduates entered two or four year colleges? „ 



0 / 
_ /o 



Name the secondary school In this district which has had the highest dropout rate so far 
this year 



FOR USCCR USE ONLY 



Question 4 instructions: If there is only one elementary school in this district, do not answer question 4. Proceed to 
question 5. 



4. 



Name the elementary school in this district whose pupils had the highest average reading 
achievement test scores in the 1967-1968 school year 



FOR USCCR USE ONLY 



5. If since June 1968 this district has conducted, sponsored or paid for any in-ser^nce teacher training for any course in column 
(i), enter the appropriate data abo jt that training in columns (ii) th>'ough (v). If this district has not conducted, sponsored or 
paid for any such training since June 1968, check here □ and proceed to Question 6. 



(i) 

Course 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


T otal number of 
hours this course 
met, per teacher ~ 
summer 1968 


Total number of 
hours this course 
met, per teacher — 
academic year 
1968*1969 


Number of 
teachers in 
in'Service training 
In summer 1988 


Number of 
teachers in 
in-service training 
in academic year 
1968-1969 


A. English as a second language for the Spanish speaking 
(instruction in English for those who ’mow little or 
no English) 










B. Bilingual education (instruction in both Spanish and 
English so that the mother tongue is strengthened 
concurrent with the pupil learning a second language 










C. Mexican or Spanish history or culture 










D. Mexican American, Spanish American, or Hispanic 
hist'^^ry or culture 










E. Remedial reading 










F. Other subjects relative to Mexican Americans: 
(Soecifv,) 

















LEGEND: l/n/rnown— UNK.; Est/mBte—BST.‘, Not Appllcabla-NA.; Not Available ^7 1 /Vo/i^-Q 



6. 


List the professional personnel for this district as of 
ifarch 3 1 , 7969, by ethnic and by educational background, 
jive data about these individuals in as many (vertical) 
'olumns dS requested. Do not assign any individual to 
'nore than one (horizontal) row. Although it is recognized 
that a person's activities may fall under more than one 
i ategory, each perron should be assigned in accordance with 
his major activity. Exek'de personnel assigned to schools. 


ETHNIC GROUP 


EDUCATION 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vji/ 


Number Spanish 
Surnamed American 


Number Negro 


Number Anglo 


1 

j 

Number Other 


Number with 
Bachelor's Degree 
only 


Numberwith Master's 
Degree, but not 
Doctor's Degree 


1 

Number with 
Doctor's Degree 




Superintendent of schools (or acting) 
















B. 


Associate Superintendents of schools 
















C. 


Assistant superintendents of schools 
















D. 


Psychologists or psychometrists 
















E. 


Social workers 
















F. 


Attendance officers 
















G. 


Federal programs directors 
















H. 


Curriculum directors 
















1 . 


Community relations specialists 
















J. 


All others not assigned to schools 

















7. Using one fine for each Board of Trustees member, (is: the principal occupation of each by code number. Refer to the fist 

below for code. If you cannot ascertain which code is appropriate for a given Board Member, specify his occupation. Indicate 
ethnic group, the number of years each has served on the Board, and years of education. 



Occupation if code number 
is not known 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


Occupation 

code 

number 


Spanish 

Surnamed 

American 


Negro 


Anglo 


Other 


Number of 
years served 
on Board 


Number of years 
of school completed 
or highest degree attained 


1. 
















2. 
















3. 
















4. 






1 


1 








5, 
















6. 
















7. 
















8. 
















9. 
















10. 
















11. 

















1. Business owners, officials and managers 

2. Professional and technical services 

3. Farmers 

4. Sales and clerical 

5. Skilled craftsmen, other skilled workers and foremen 



6. Semi-skilled operators and unskilled workers 

7. Service workers 

8. Housewives 

9. Retired 



8. Has this district employed consultants on Mexican American educational affairs or problems this school year7(Check one 



only. ) 




A. 


□ 


No 


B. 


□ 


Yes, for a total of one day only 


C. 


□ 


Yes, for a total of two to four days 


D. 


□ 


Yes, for a total of five to seven days 


E. 


□ 


Yes, for a total of eight to ten days 


E. 


□ 


Yes, for a total of more than ten days 



Q LEGEND: Unknown-UHK.; Estimate-ESl Net >App//cflt}/e-NA.; Not Available -?; Nor q-0 

ERIC 
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9* Has this district appointed, elacted or recognized a district-wide voJunteer advisory board (or committee) on Mexican American 
edsfcational affairs or problems, which has held meetings this school yeairl (Check one only.) 



A. 


□ 


No 








B. 


□ 


Yes, it has met 


only 


once 


this year. 


C. 


□ 


Yes, it has met 


for a 


total 


cf two to five times this year. 


D. 


□ 


Yes, It has met 


for a 


total 


of six to fifteen times this year. 


E. 


□ 


Yes, it has 


for a 


total 


of more than fifteen times this year. 



10, If you answered ''Yes" to question 9, what actions, programs or policies has the committee recommended during the 1968- 
1969 school vear? ^C/?ec/f all which apply.) 

A. □ Ethnic balance in schools 

B. □ In-service teacher training in Mexican American history or culture, or in bilingual education, or in Englisi) as a 

second language 

C. □ Employment of Spanish Surnamed teachers or administrators 

D. □ Pupil exchange programs with other districts or schools 

E. □ Expanded PTA activities relative to Mexican Americans 

F. □ Changes in curriculum to make it more relevant for Mexican Americans 

G. □ Bilingual-bicultural organization in a school or the school system 

H. □ Other (Specify.) 



'll . Does this district have a written school board policy discouraging the use of Spanish by Mexican American pupils: 

A. On the school grounds? Yes □/ No 02 

B. In the classroom (except Spanish classes)? Yes □/ No 02 

if you answered "Yes" to A or B above (question 1 1), please attach a copy of that policy and 
give us the date it was made effective. 



12. As of March 31, 1969, what was the total school district membership, by ethnic group, in the following grades: 





0) 


hi) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Number Spanish 
Surnamed American 


Number Negro 


Number Anglo 


Number Other 


Total Number 


A. 


First Grade 












B. 


Fourth Grade 












C. 


Eighth Grade 












D. 


Twelfth Grade 













13. Use the following space and additional pages, if necessary, to give us further comments relative to this questionnaire. 



FOR USCCR USE ONLY 



LEGEND: U/i/tfWw/i-UNK.; Estimate-hST .; Not Applicable-NA.i Not Available-^!; Nona-0 
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APPENDIX C 




UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20425 



STAFT DilODCTOR 



r 



n 






Dear Sir: 



In accordance with its responsibilities as a factfinding agency in the field of civil rights, the United States Com- 



mission on Civil Rights is undertaking a study of the educational status of Mexican American youths in a random 
sampling of school districts in Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. In the course of this study. 



measure of the nature and extent of educational opportunities which Mexican American youths are receiving in 
public schools of the Southwest and will furnish, for the first time, extensive information on Mexican American 
education. 

The attached questionnaires call for data which are or can be compiled in your central disulct office and school 
plants. If your records or those of your principals do not contain all the information requested, however, you 
may obtain figures from other available sources. 

Please have the principals of the schools designated on the Principal Information Forms complete the appropriate 
questionnaire and return it to your office. In addition, we ask that you complete the Superintendent Information 
Form and forward it at the same time with the Principal Information Forms using the enclosed official envelope 
which requires no postage. Extra copies are enclosed for each respondent to use in completing the questionnaires 
and to keep for his records. All questionnaires should be returned by May 9, 1969. 

It must be emphasized that criteria used in drawing a sample of schools and school districts were based on geo- 
graphic representation and enrollment characteristics. In no case wfjre complaints of any kind about discrimination 
a factor in selecting either schools or school districts. 

If you have any questions, call collect or write to Henry M. Ramirez, Chief, Mexican American Studies Division, 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Washington, D. C. 20425 (telephone: Area Code 202, 382-8941). Please 
indicate you arc calling in reference to the questionnaire. 

Thank you for your assistance in this most important study. 



about 500 school districts and some school? within those districts are being surveyed. The study will provide a 



Sincerely yours. 





Enclosures 



Howard A. Glickstein 
Acting Staff Director 




MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

School Principal Information Form 



General Instructions: 



A. The person completing this questionnaire should be the school principal or his official delegate. 

B. Answers to each question should be given as of March 31. 1969 unless some other time period is requested. If informa- 
tion is not available for March 31, 1969, give it for the time closest to, or encompassing, that date. Pupil merrhe>‘ship and per- 
sonnel data may be given on this questionnaire as they were reported on the Title VI Compliance Forms (Fort. is OS/CR 101 and 
102,^all 1968 Elementary and Secoridary School Survey, required under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, due October 
15, 1968). If a date other than March 31, 1969 or a time period other than that requested is used, please indicate v^hich date or 
time period is used in tha space provided or in the left hand margin next to the question. 

C. Use additional pages where necessary. 

D. Instructions for determining ethnic and racial groupings: Wherever ethnic and rac.al data is requested, it is suggested 
that visual means be used to make such identification. Individuals should not be questioned or singled out in any way about their 
racial or ethnic lineage. For purposes of this questionnaire, please use the following classifications: 



i. SPANISH 
SURNAMED 
AMERICAN: 

ii. NEGRO: 
iiL ANGLO: 

IV. OTHER: 



Persons considered in school or community to be of Mexican, Central American, Cuban, 
Puerto Rican, Latin American or Spanish-speaking origin. This group is often referred to as 
Mexican, Spanish American, or Latin American; local usage varies greatly. For the purposes 
in this questionnaire the terms "Mexican American" and "Spanish Surnamad American" are 
used interchangeably. 

Persons considered in school or community to be of Negroid or black African origin. 

White persons not usually considered in school or community to be members of any of the 
above etnnic or racial categories. 

Persons considered "non-Anglo" and who are not classifiable as Spanish Surnamed American 
or Negro. Include as "Other" such persons as Orientals or American Indians. 



E. If a question is not applicable, if information is not available, or if you must estimate, please use the common, 
standard abbreviations printed cn the bottom of each page. 

F. After completing all items in this questionnaire, please return the questionnaire in accordance with your superinten- 
dent's instructions. 



SCHOOL NAME 

MAILING ADDRESS 





Street Address or P.O. Box No. 








TELEPHONE NUMBER 
NAME OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Town 

Area Coda Number 


County 


State 


Zip Code 


NAME OF PRINCIPAL 











SIGNATURE DATE 

NAME AND TITLE OF PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR FILLING OUT QUESTIONNAIRE IF OTHER THAN THE 
PRINCIPAL 



SIGNATURE. 



^*=^END: Unknown— UUK.i Estimate— \iSl .; Not Applicable— Not Available— 7 ; None—Q 

EMC 



.DATE. 
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MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

School Principal Information Form 

1. If this school has received ESEA, Title I funds during the current (1968-1969) school year, check here. □ 

2. Is this school: (Check no more than one,) 

A. DA social adjustment school primarily for children who have disciplinary problems? 

B. n Primarily for the physically handicapped? 

C. n Primarily for the mentally retarded? 

D. n Primarily for the emotionally disturbed ^ 

E. n (California only). A continuation school? 

F. □ Organized primarily as some combination of A, B, C, D, or E? (Specify.) 

tf you checked any of the above (A, 6, C, E, or F in question 2), do not answer any further questions; return this ques- 
tionnaire in accordance with your superintendents instructions. 

3. What Nwas the average daily attendance for this school in the month of October 1968 or, if not available for that month, for 

the time period nearest to or including October 19687 (Round answer to nearest whole number.) 

Time period if not October 1968 

Question 3 insiructions: Average Daily Attendance is the aggregate of the attendance for each of the days during the 
stated reporting period divided by the number of days school was actually in session during that period. Only days on 
which pupils are under the guidance and direction of teachers should be considered as days in session. 

4. Which best describes the locality (incorporated or unincorporated) of this school? (Check one only.) 



A. 


□ 


Under 5,000 inhabitants 


B. 


□ 


5,000 to 49,999 ini abitants 


C. 


□ 


50,000 to 250,000 inhabitants 


D. 


□ 


Over 250,000 inhabitants 



5. Which best describes the attendance area of this school (the area from which the majority of pupils come)? (Check one 



only.) 




A. 


n 


A rural area 


B. 


□ 


A suburb 


C. 


□ 


A town or a city 



6. How many square feet of outdoor play area (including athletic area) does this school have? (Round answer to the nearest 

thousand square feet.) 

7. Is (are) any grade(s) in this school (excluding kindergarten) on double sessions? Yes □ f No □ 2 



LEGEND: U/)k/)Owf)-UNlt.; Estims»-EST.; Not App/fcabte~NA<; Not Avai/aWfl— 7; /Vono-0 
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List full-time staff by ethnic group and professional 
background as of March 31, 1969 unless data are unavailable 
for that date. In that case follow Genera! Instructions, item B, 
page 2. 

Reporting date if not March 31, 1969 

DO NOT assign any individual to more than one horizontal 
row; assign each in accordance with his major activity. Assign 
individuals to as many columns as are applicable. 

NOTE: Columns (iij through (v) should total column (i). 


Ethnic Group 


Education 


Experience 


(i) 


(iil 


(iil) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi| 


<vii) 


(viii) 


ilx) 


U) 


Total Number 


c 

s 

i 

< 

”8 

£ 

3 

w 

C 

to 

a 

w 

E 

3 

2: 


1 Number Negro 


Number Anglo 


1 Number Other 


1 Number with Bache/or's degree only | 


Number with Master's but not 
Doctor's degree 


s 

n 

w> 

O 

** 

u 

o 

o 

x: 

¥ 

.o 

£ 

3 

z 


Number with under five years 
experience as an educator 


1 Number with more than fifteen 
V^ars experience as an educator 


A. Fulhtime professional nonteaching staff: 






















(1) Principal 






















(2) Vice (assistant) principals 






















(3) Counselors 






















(4) Librarians 






















(5) Other full-time professional nonteaching staff 






















B. Full-time professional instructional staff (teachers) 






















C. Secretaries, stenographers, bookkeepers and other 
clerical staff 






















D. Custodians, gardeners, and other maintenance staff 






















E. Fulhtime teacher aids (in classrooms) 
























S. How many people are employed part-time in the following 


U) 




capacities in this school? 


Number of people 


Full-time equivalence 


A. Professional nonteaching stpff 






B. Professional Instructional staff (teachers) 







Question 9 instructions: Fuii-time equivaience is the amount of employed time required in a part-time position expressed 
in proportion to that required in a full-time position, with '*1 ** representing one full-time position. (Round F. T.E. answers 
to the nearest whole number.) 



10. What is the principal's annual salary? (Round answer to the nearest hundred dollars.} $ . 

11. For how many years has the present principal been principal of this school? 

12. Indicate for approximately how many months the principal is r^ularly at work in the school plant (Check the alternative 



which 


' is most accurate.) 


A. 


□ 


Eleven months or more, full-time 


B. 


□ 


Ten months, full-time 


C. 


O 


Nine months, full-time 


D. 


□ 


Eight months or fewer, full-time 


E. 


□ 


Part-time (Exolain.) 



LEGEND: Unknown— £sf/ma»-EST.; Not Applicable Not Available-1; None-0 



13. What number of the full-time professional instructional staff (teachers) in this school earn the following salaries? Do not 
include extra pay assignments.} 



A. 


Less than S4,000 for school year 




B. 


S4.000 to S5,999 for school year 




C. 


26,000 to £7,999 for school year 




D. 


S8.000 to $9,999 for school year 




E. 


$10,000 to $1 ,999 for school year 




F. 


$1 2.000 or above for school year. 





Question 13 instructions: The total of lines A through F should equal the number of full time teachers in this school. (See 
question 8, 1 in? B, column (i). 



14. Give the number of pupils in membership in the following 
classes and grades as of March 3 1, 1969 by ethnic group. If 
data are unavailable for this date, refer to General Instructions, 
item B, page 2. Do not include kindergarten, prekindergarten 
or Head Start as the lowest grade. Start with grade 1. 

Reporting date if not March 31 , 1969 


(i) 


(n) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Total Number 


Number Spanish 
Surnamed American 

1 


Number Negro 


Number Anglo 


Number Other 




A. Lowest grade in this school (specify. } 












B. Highest grade in this school (specify. } 












C. Classes for the mentally retarded 













15. If this school housed grade 12, in the 1967- 1968 school 
year, answer A, B,C, and D of this question. Otherwise, 
proceed to ques^on 16. 


(i) 


lii) 


(HO 


(iv) 


Number Spanish 

Surnamed 

Ame''»can 


Number Negro 


Number Anglo 


Number Othe. 


A. How many pupils were graduated from this school from 
July 1. 1967 to June 30, 1968? 










B. Of "A" above, how many entered a two or four year 
college by March 31, 1969? 










C. Of "'A" above, how many entered some post high school 
educational program other than a two or four year college 
by March 31, 1969? (For example, beauty school, 
vocational school, or business school. Do not include 
military service.} 










D. Of "'A" above, how many entered military service prior 
to March 31, 1969? 












LEGEND: Unknown— UNK.; EST.; Not Applicable— N A.; Not Available— 1 ; None—0 
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For facilities listed below, give the information requested in 
columns (i) through (vj. Do not include any given facility on 
more than one horizontal line. Count facilities only by their 
most frequent designation, (e.g., a room which is used pre- 
dominantly as a science laboratory should not be counted as a 
classroom.) 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Total Number 


Total pupil capacity 
(legal capacity)* 


Number in need of 
* replacement 


Number adequately 
equipped for your 
program 


Year the greatest 
number were built 
or acquired 


A. Cafetoriums t multi-purpose rooms designed for use as a 
combination cafeteria, auditorium and/or gymnasium) 












B. Cafeterias 












C. Auditoriums 












D. Gymnasiums 












E. Central libraries 












F. Nurses offices (infirmaries)** 












G. Electronic language laboratories 












H. Science laboratories 












1. Shop rooms 












J. Domestic science rooms 












K. Portable classrooms (Do not include any rooms counted 
in A through J.) 












L. Regular classrooms (Do not include any rooms counted 

in A through K.) 












M. Swimming pools 












N. Books in library / Round answer to nearest hundred. Do 
no t coun t periodicals.) 













*(iO H legal capacity is not known, report the number of pupils who can be seated or can comfortably use facility. 
• • Pupa capacity means number of beds. 



Answet ' Yes" or ''No" to line A for each column. If you 
answer "Yes" to "A " for any column, please complete the 
questions in the rest of that column. 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


English as a second 
language for the 
Spanish-speaking (in- 
struction in English for 
those who know little 
or no English) 


Bilingual education 
(instruction in both 
Spanish and English so 
that the mother tongue 
is strengthened con- 
current with the pupil 
learning a second 
language) 


Mexican American. 
Spanish American or 
Hispanic history or 
culture 

1 1 


Mexican and/or 
Spanish history and 
culture 


Remedial reading 


A. Does this school offer this subject or course? 












B. For how many years has this subject or course been 
taught at this school? 












C, How many pupils are taking this subject or are 

enrolled in this course this year? (Include pupils of ail 
ethnic backgrounds.) 












D. How many Spanish Surnamed pupMs are taking t!* !s 
subject or are enrolled in this course this year? 












E. How many clock hours a week does this subject or 
course meet, per pupil, in the following grades: 
Kindergarten and/or Prekindergarten? 












1st grade? 












2nd grade? 












3rd grade? 












4th grade? 












5th grade? 













ERIC 
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(continued) 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


iiv) 


(v) 


English as a seccnd 
language for the 
Spanish-speaking (in- 
struction in English for 
those who know little 
or no English) 


Bilingual education 
(instruction in both 
Spanish and English so 
that the mother tongue 
is strengthened con- 
current with the pupil 
learning a second 
language) 


Mexican American. 
Spanish American or 
Hispanic history or 
culture 


Mexican and/or 
Spanish history and 
culture 


1 

1 Remedial reading 


6th grade? 












7th grade? 












8th grade? 












9th grade? 












10th grade? 












11th grade? 












12th grade? 












F. How many of the teachers who teach this subject or 

or course have had two or more courses (6 semester hours 
or more) in applicable subject matter? 












G. How many teachers teach this subject or course? 













18. (Elementary schools only) As of March 31, 1969 by 
ethnic group, how many pupils were: 


(i) 


In) 


liii) 


(iv) 


Number Spanish 

Surnamed 

American 


Number Negro 


Number Anglo 

_J 


Number Other 


A. Repeating the first grade this year? 










B. In the first grade, but two years or more overage for 

the first grade? 











19. Does this school discourage Mexican American pupils from speaking Spanish: 

A. On the xhoot grounds? Yes Dr No 

B. In the classroom (except Yes □/ No H2 

Spanish class or Spanish Club)? 



20. if you checked "Yes" to A or B above (question 19) in what way does this school discourage the speaking of Spanish? 

(Check all which apply.) 



A. 


□ 


B. 


□ 


C. 


□ 


D. 


□ 


E. 


□ 


F. 


□ 



Requiring staff to correct those who speak Spanish 
Suggesting that staff correct those who speak Spanish 
Encouraging other pupils to correct those who speak Spanish 
Providing pupil monitors to correct those who speak Spanish 
Disciplining persistent speakers of Spanish 
Utilizing other methods (Specify.) 




21. Is there currently a written policy for this school regarding the use of Spanii. 1 ? 
Yes □ ; No Q? If yes, please attach a copy of that policy and give us the 
date it became effective 

LEGEND: L//?/t/)own-UNK.; £stfmate~EST.; /Vof App/Acfi£;/e-*NA.; Not AvBitabie-’f; None-Q 
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22. If you chocked "No" to A or B in question t9, does this school encourage the speaking of Spanish (outside Spanish class of 
Spanish dub)7 Yes Dl No D2 

23. Does this school provide for: (Check all v\Aiich epply.) 

A. □ School wide celebration of 16 de Septiembre? 

B. □ Classroom celebration of 16 de Septiembre? 

C. DA unit or more on Mexican cooking in home economics classes? 

D. □ Special units on Mexican American, Spanish American or Hispanic history in social studies programs? 

E. □ Special assemblies dealing with Mexican or Spanish culture? 

F. □ Other activities relative to Mexican Americans? (Specify.) 



24. The foiSowing is a fist of possible reasons for suspension: 



A. 


Violation of dress code or grooming code 


H. Drug use 




B. 


Use of foul language 


1. Tardiness 




C. 


Disrespect for teachers 


J. Consumption of alcohol 




D. 


Destruction of school property 


K. Fighting 




E. 


Truancy 

Speaking Spanish 
Smokina 


L_ Othftr (Specify.} 




F. 






G. 






For each ethnic group, list the letters of the five most common reasons for suspension in order of their importance. 


Spanish Sumamed Negro 

American 


Anglo 


Other 


1. 


1 


V 


1. 


2. 


2 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 


4._ 


_ 4. 


5. 


5. 


5, 


5._ 



25. (Elementary schools only) In this school, what number of Spanish Surnamed first graders speak English as well as the average 
Anglo first grader? 



(Secondary schools only) List the number of pupils in the following 
offices and activities by ethnic group as of March 31, 1969, unless 
otherwise specified. 


(i) 


(n) 


(ill) 


(iv) 


Number Spanish 

Surnamed 

American 


Number Negro 


Number Anglo 


1 

Number Other 


A. President of student body (highest elected or appointed student 
office) 










B. Vice-president of student body (second highest elected or appointed 
student office) 










C. Presidenti of freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior classes 










D. Editorial staff of school paper 










E. Homecoming queen (or football queen), 1968. 










F. Homecoming queer'n (or football queen's) court, 1968 










G. Cheer leaders (or si j leaders) 











27. At which of the following times does this school normally hold PTA meetings? (Check one only.) 
A. □ Morning B. □ Afternoon C. □ Evening 
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LEGEND: Unknown-UUK.; Eitimaw-ESJ.; Not AppUcable-Uk.; Not Avallable-l; None-0 
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28. How often does the PTA meet? (Check the one which most accurately applies,) 

A. □ Weekly B. □ Monthly C. □ Quarterly 0. □ Annually 

29. How many Spanish Sumamed adults attended the last regular PTA meeting (not a special program)? 

30. How many adults (include all ethnic groups) attended the last regular PTA meeting (not a special program)?. 

31. In what language are notices to parents written? (Check one only:) 



A. 


□ 


English 


B. 


□ 


Spanish 


C. 


□ 


English and Sr 


D. 


□ 


Other (Exp! ail 



32. In what language are PTA meetings of this school conducted? (Check one only.) 



A. 


□ 


English 


B. 


□ 


Spanish 


C. 


□ 


English and Spanish 


D. 


□ 


Other (Explain.)^ 



33. Which one of the following best describes the practice for assigning pupils to this school? (Check one only.) 



A. □ 

B. □ 

C. □ 

D. □ 

E. □ 



Pupils residing in this attendance area attend this school with no or few transfers allowed. 

Pupils residing in this attendance area generally attend this school but transfers are frequently allowed. 
Pupils are assigned to this school on the basis of intelligence, achievement, or their program of study. 
Any pupil residing in this school district may attend this school. 

Some other practice is followed. (Describe briefly.) 



34. What percent of the Spanish Sumamed pupHs in this school come from families with a total annual income of: (Estimate.) 

A. Below $3,000? % B. Over $10,000? % 

35. What percent of the Anglo pupils in this school come from families with a total annual income of: (Estimate.) 

A. Below $3.000? % B. Over $10,000? % 

38. What percent of the Negro pupils in this school come from families with a total annual income of: (Estimate.) 

A. Below $3,000? % B. Over $10,000? % 

37. What percent of the Other pupils in this school come from families with a total annual income of: (Estimate.) 

A. Below $3,000? % B. Over $10,000? % 



38. What percent of the Spanish Sumamed pupils in this school come from families in which the highest educational attainment 
level of the head of the household is: (Estimate.) 






A. 0 to 5 years? % 

B. 6 to 8 years? % 

C. Some high school? % 

D. High school graduate? % 

E. Some college?, % 

F. College graduate? % 

G. Total 100 % 



LEGEND: O/jArooKn-UNK.; Estimate-^ESJ Not AppitcabtO'-U^ : Not A¥tilabl9‘-li Non$-0 
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39. What percent of the Angto pupils in this school come from families in which the highest educational attainment level of the 
head of the household is: (Estimate.) 



A. 


n tn R ypar^7 




% 


B. 


fi to 8 years? 




% 


C. 


Some high school? 




% 


D. 


High school graduate? 




% 


E. 


8on^P college? 




% 


F. 


College graduate? 




% 


G. 


Total 


100 


% 



40. What percent of the Negro pupils in this school come from families in which the highest educational attainment 
level of the head of the household is: (Estimate.) 



A. 


0 to 5 years? 




% 


B. 


6 to 8 years? 




% 


C. 


5?ome high school? 




% 


D. 


High school graduate? 




% 


E. 


Rome college? 




% 


F. 


College graduate? 




% 


G. 


Total 


ILIQ 


% 



41. What percent of the Other pupils in this school come from families in which the highest educational attainment 
level of the head of the household is: (Estimate.) 



A. 


0 to 5 years? 




% 


B. 


6 to 8 years? 




% 


C. 


Some high school? 




% 


D. 


High school graduate? 




% 


E. 


Some college? 




% 


F. 


College graduate? 




% 


G. 


Total 


_U3Q 


% 



42. Does this school practice grouping or tracking? Yes Or No 02 

43. If you answered "Yes" to question 42, for how many years has this school practiced grouping or tracking?. 

44. If you answered "Yes" to question 42, at what grade level does this school start grouping or tracking? 



Rate each of the following criteria for grouping, tracking, 
or promotion according to its importance tn this school. 


(c) 


(ii) 


(ffi) 


(fv) 


Very 

Important 


Important 


Of little 
Importance 


Of no 
Importance 




Scores on standardized achievement tests 










B. 


IQ test results 










C. 


Reading grade levels 










D. 


Student scholastic performances (grades) 










E. 


Emotional and physical maturity 










F. 


Student interests and study habits 










G. 


Parental preferences 










H. 


Student preferences 










1. 


Teacher referrals 










J. 


Other (Specify.) 











Questions 46 thru 48 instmctions: Complete the following questions for grades 4, 8 and/or 12. if none of these grades are 
housed, complete these questions for your highest grade and in the space available indicate the grade for which data are 
supplied. 



LEGE ND : Unknown— UH K.; Egtimate-IESl Not Appticabie—H^.; Not A vailabie — None-0 



1 Grade 12 




ia^iO iaqiunfj 
































0|6u\/ J8quun|\j 






























9 


oiBefvj iaqujnivj 






























9 


ueojjaiuv paiueujns 

i|siueds iaqtun|\j 






























1 Grade 8 | 


% 


iaqiQ iaqiunivj 






























9 


0]6u V i9quin;y] 






























9 


ojf^N iaqiun|\j 






























9 


ueoiidujv paiueuins 

qsiueds iaqiuntsi 






























1 Grade 4 or specify j 




iaq^O iaqmnjg 






























9 


0|6u V iaqtunfg 






























9 


OiSeN idqiunfsj 






























9 


ueojiaiuy/ paiueuins 
qsiueds iaqiun|\j 






























46. As of Ma'ch 31, 1969, by ethnic group, how 
( many pupils in this grade were: 


k. Reeding more than three years below grade 
: 2 vei? 


3. Reading more than two but not mere than 
three yea ;« below grade level? 


u. Reading more than six months but not more 
than two years below grade level? 


[). Reading not more than six months below but 
not more than six months above grade level? 


E. Reading more than six months but not more 
than two years above grade level? 


F. Reading more than two years above grade 

level? 


G. Total number of pupils in this grade, (the sum 
of tines A through F should equal the total 
number of pupils in this grade by ethnic 
group.) 


H. Two years or more overage for this ^ade? 


1. Classified as having an IQ below 70? 


1 . (Secondary schools only) Repeating one or 

more subjects this year? 


K. (Elementary schools only) Repeating the 
grade this year? 


L. Transferred to jtvenile authorities thir school 
year (prior to M.<rch 31, 1969) for causes 
related to the pupil's behavior? 


M. Su pended two or more times this school 

year (prior to March 31, 1969)? 


N. (Secondary schools only) Enrolled 

primarily in classes designed to prepare them 
for higher education? 



o 
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tEQENO: Unknovm-KSUK.; Est»mate— EST.; Not Appfhabh'-Ufii.; Not A¥aflabfe ^7; Atow-l 



Grade 12 | 




J3L|io Jaq^npyj 


















Oj6u\/ jaqiun[\j 














3 


oj6aisj jaqujn[\j 














3 


ueauaujv peiueujns 
qSiu^S jaqujn|\j 














00 

• 

*D 

n 

w 

O 




jaqio Jaqujnfg 
















§ 


o|6u\/ jaqujn|\j 














3 


oj6eN Jaqtun|\j 
















jeauaujv peiueujns 
qsiu^S Jaqiun|\j 














Grade 4 or toectfy 


*> 


jaqjo Jaquunjg 
















3 


o|6u V jaqujn|\j 














§ 


OJ6eM jaqiunivj 
















jeouaiuv peiueujns 
qSju^S J8qiun|\j 














46. (continued) 

As of March 31, 1969, by ethnic group, how 
many pupils in this grade were: 


O. (Secondary schools only) Enrolled primarily 
in classes designed to prepare them for 
immediate employment or for entrance into 
technical, vocational, or occupational 
schools? 


P. (Secondary schools only) Enrolled primarily 

in classes not designed for preparation of the 
activities mentioned in N or O above? 


Q. (Secondary schools only) Total of lines N, O, 
and P; the sum of lines N, O, and P should 
equal the total pupil membership in this 
grade by ethnic group. 


R. In average daily attendance during March 

1969? (See quesdon 3 for definition of ADA.) 


S. Enrolled in highest ability level of En^ish 

class? 


T. Enrolled in lowest ability level of English 
class (excluding mentally retarded classes)? 





o 
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LEGEND: t//7A:/70kv/7— UNK.; -EST., Not AppUcobte— HA.; Not Avaffabte—7; None-0. 



47. Does this school group 


Grade 4 or specify 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


or track students 
according to ability 


A. □ Yes, for all students 


A. □ Yes, for all students 


A. □ Yes, for all students 


or achievement in 


B. □ Yes, for highest 


B. □ Yes, for highest 


B. □ Yes, for highest 


this grade? 


achieving students only 


achieving students only 


achieving students only 




C. □ */es, for lowest 


C. □ Yes, for lowest 


C. □ Yes, for lower: 




achieving students only 


achieving students only 


achieving students only 




D. □ Yes, for highest and 


0. □ Yes, for highest and 


D. □ Yes, for highest and 




lowest achieving 


lowest achieving 


lowest achieving 




students only 


students only 


students only 




E. □ Yes, some plan other 


E. □ Yes, some plan other 


E. □ Yes, some plan other 




than the above is 


than the above is 


than the above is 




followed. (Specify.) 


followed. (Specify.) 


followed. (Specify.) 




F. DNo 


P. □ No 


F. □ No 


48. If you checked A, B, C, 


A. □ Pupils are placed in a 


A. □ Pupils are placed in a 


A. □ Pupils are placed in a 


D or E above (question 


particular group and 


particular group and 


particular group and 


47) on any grade, check 


attend all classes within 


attend all classes within 


attend all classes within 


which of the following 


this group. 


this group. 


this group. 


best describes the sys* 


B. □ Pupils may be in differ- 


B. □ Pupils may be in differ- 


B. □ Pupils may be in differ- 


tern of grouping in 
that grade. 


ent groups for different 


ent groups for different 


ent groups for different 


subjects deperxling on 


subjects deperding on 


subjects depending on 




their ability in that 


their ability in that 


their ability in that 




subject. 


subject. 


subject. 



49. Use the following space and additional pages, if necessary, to give us further comments relative to this questionnaire. 



• ^ c WQ ; Unknown'-Ufl K.; Estimate— EST.; No t Applicable— N A. ; /Vo r Available— None-0 
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Appendix D 



School Districts in California Cited in December 
1969 as Having One or More Imbalanced Schools 



SCHOOLS DISTRICTS REMOVED FROM 
IMBALANCED LIST 

Arcadia Unified (Los Angeles County) 

Atwater Elementary (Merced County) 

Corcoran Unified (Kings County) 

Coronado City Unified (San Diego County) 

Downey Unified (Los Angeles County) 

Elk Grove Unified (Sacramento County) 

Elsinore Union Elementary (Riverside County) 

Eureka City Elementary and High (Humboldt County) 
Fairfax Elementary (Kern County) 

Fountain Valley Elementary (Orange County) 

Hemet Unied (Riverside County) 

Hollister Elementary (San Benito County) 

Laton Unified (Fresno County) 

Live Oak Unified (Sutter County) 

Los Alamitos Elementary (Orange County) 
ModocTulelake Jt. Unified (Modoc County) 

Napa Valley Unified (Napa County) 

Palo Verde Unified (Riverside County) 

Paramount Unified (Los Angeles County) 

Perris Elementary (Riverside County) 

Redondo Beach City Elementary (Los Angeles County) 
San Leandro Unified (Alameda County) 

San Lorenzo Unified (Alameda County) 

Southern Kern Unified (Kern County) 

Union Elementary (Santa Clara County) 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS DECLINING TO STATE 
INTENTION TO STUDY AND CONSIDER 
PLANS REGARDING IMBALANCE 

Number of 
Imbalanced 
Schools 



Atascadero Unified 1 

(San Luis Obispo) 

Inglewood Unified* 6 

(Los Angeles) 



- On July 22, 1970, the Honorable Max F. Deutz in the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County, Calif., ordered the 
Board of Education of the Inglewood Unified School District 
to integrate because of racial imbalance in the school district. 
The title of the case is Janel Johnson v.?. Inglewood Unified 
School District, Los Angeles Superior Court, Case No. 973669. 



Jefferson Elem 8 

(San Mateo) 

Needless Unified 3 

(San Bernardino) 

North Monterey County 6 

Union Elem. (Monterey) 

Oasis Jt. Elcm. (Riverside) 2 

Salinas City Elem. (Monterey) 6 

Santa Maria Jt. Un. High 1 

(Santa Barbara) 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS STATING INTENTION 
TO STUDY AND CONSIDER PLANS 
REGARDING IMBALANCE 

Number of 
Imbalanced 
Schools 



ALAMEDA COUNTY 

Fremont Unified 3 

Hayward Unified 12 

Newark Unified 2 

New Haven Unified 3 

Oakland City Unified 72 

Pleasanton Jt. Elem 1 

ALPINE COUNTY 

Alpine County Unified 2 

BUTTE COUNTY 

Chico Unified 2 

Oroville City Elem 1 

COLUSA COUNTY 

Pierce Jt. Unified 2 

CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 

Mount Diablo Unified 3 

Pittsburg Unified 7 

Richmond Unified 43 

FRESNO COUNTY 

Clovis Unified 4 

Coalinga Jt. Unified 3 

Fresno City Unified 49 

Kings Canyon Unified 5 

Madison Elementary 1 

Sanger Unified 9 

Selma Unified 8 

HUMBOLDT COUNTY 

Klamath-Trinity Unif 5 

Southern Humboldt Unif 3 
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APPENDIX D (cont’d.) 



Number of 
Imbalanced 
Schools 



IMPERIAL COUNTY 

Brawley Elementary 

El Centro Elementary 

Holtville Unified 

KERN COUNTY 

Bakersfield City Elem 

Delano Union Eiem 

El Tejon Union Elem 

Kern It. Union High 

Lamont Elem 

McFarland Union Elem 

Mojave Unified 

KINGS COUNTY 

Central Union Elem 

Hanford Elementary 

Reef-Sunset Union Elem 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
Alhambra City Elem. & High . . 

Azusa Unified 

Baldwin Park Unified 

Bassett Elementary 

Bonita Unified 

Compton City Elem 

Compton Union High 

Covina-Valley Unif 

Culver City Unif 

Duarte Unified 

East Whittier City El 

El Monte Elem 

El Rancho Unified 

Garvey Elementary 

Glendale Unified 

Hudson Elementary 

La Canada Unified 

La Puente Union High 

Little Lake City Elem 

Long Beach Unified 

Los Angeles Unified 

Los Nietos Elem. 

Lynwood Unified 

Monrovia Unified 

Montbello Unified 

Mountain View Elem 

Norwalk-La Mirada City Unified 

Pasadena Unified 

Pomona Unified 

Rowland Elementary 

Santa Monica Unified 

South Pasadena Unif 

Torrance Unified 

Whittier City Elem 

Whittier Union High 

92 
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MADERA COUNTY 

Madera Unified 9 

MARIN COUNTY 

Novato Unified 1 

MERCED COUNTY 

Dos Palos It. Union Elem 1 

Los Banos Unified 1 

Merced City Elem 11 

Newman-Gustine Unif 6 

MONTEREY COUNTY 

Monterey Peninsula Unif 12 

ORANGE COUNTY 

Anaheim City Elem 3 

Fullerton Elem . I 

Garden Grove Unified 6 

La Habra City Elem 2 

Magnolia Elem 1 

Orange Unified 4 

Placentia Unified 3 

Santa Ana Unified 19 

Savanna Elem 1 

Westminster Elem 1 

PLACER COUNTY 

Roseville City Elem 3 

Western Placer Unif 1 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY 

Alvord Unified 1 

Banning Unified 2 

Desert Sands Unified 8 

Jurupa Unified 

Palm Springs Unified 
Riverside Unified 4 

SACRAMENTO COUNTY 

Del Paso Heights Elem 2 

Folsom-Cordova It. Unified 1 

Grant It. Union High 5 

North Sacramento Eiem 4 

River Delta It. Unif 4 

Robla Elementary 1 

Sacramento City Unif 33 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 

Barstow Unified 9 

ChalTey Union High 1 

Chino Unified 4 

Colton It. Unified 14 

Fontana Unified 3 

Ontario-Montclair Elem 6 

Redlands Unified 8 

Rialto Unified 2 

San Bernardino City U 42 

Upland Elementary 1 

Victor Elementary 3 



Number of 

Imbalanced 

Schools 

4 

5 

1 

29 

5 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

15 

7 

1 

1 

5 

1 

7 

8 

2 

3 

14 

1 

2 

1 

17 

. 550 

2 

1 

4 

16 

5 

9 

29 

17 

8 

9 

1 

2 

5 

1 
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APPENDIX D (cont’d.) 



Number of 
Imbalanced 
Schools 



SAN DIEGO COUNTY 

Carlsbad City Elem 

Chula Vista City Elem 

Escondido City Elem 

National Elem 

Oceanside Union Elem 

Paimia Elementary 

Rich-Mar Union Elem 

San Diego City Unif 

Sweetwater Union High 

SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY 

San Francisco City U 

SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 

Escalon Unified 

Lodi Unified 

Manteca Unified 

Stockton City Unif 

Tracy Elementary 

SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY 

Lucia Mar Unified 

Paso Robles Union Elem 

San Luis Coastal Unif 

SAN MATEO COUNTY 

Bayshore Elem 

Jefferson Union High 

La Honda-Pescadero Unif 

Ravenswood City Elem 

Redwood City Elem 

San Mateo Union High 

Sequoia Union High 

SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 

Carpinteria Unif 

Goleta Union Elem 

Santa Barbara City Elem. and High 

Santa Maria Elem 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY 

Alum Rock Union Elem 

Berryessa Union Elem 

East Side Union High 

Evergreen Elem 

Franklin-McKinley Elem 

Fremont Union High 

Gilroy Unif 

Milpitas Elem 

Morgan Hill Unif 

Mountain View Elem 

Mountain View-Los Altos Union U*gh . . . 



o 



Oak Grove Elem 2 

Palo Alto City Unif 1 

San Jose Unif 41 

Santa Clara Unif 2 

Sunnyvale Elem 2 

Whisman Elem 1 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 

Pajaro Valley Unif 11 

Santa Cruz City Elem. and High 1 

SHASTA COUNTY 

I'uil Rivcr Jt. Unif 1 

SISKIYOU COUNTY 

Weed Union Elem 1 

SOLANO COUNTY 

Fairfield-Suisun Jt. Unif 4 

Vallejo City Unif 10 

SONOMA COUNTY 

Santa Rosa City Elem. and High 1 

STANISLAUS COUNTY 

Modesto City Elem. & High 4 

Patterson Jt. Unif 4 

Riverbank Elem 1 

TULARE COUNTY 

Cutler-Orosi Unif 4 

Dinuba Union Elem 2 

Lindsay Unif 1 

Porterville City Elem 3 

Porterville Union High 1 

Tulare City Elem 3 

Visalia Unif 11 

VENTURA COUNTY 

Fillmore Unif 1 

Hueneme Elem 4 

Oxnard Elem 10 

Oxnard Union High 5 

Pleasant Valley Elem 1 

Rio Elem 2 

Santa Paula Elem 5 

Valley Oaks Union Elem 1 

Ventura Unif 3 

YOLO COUNTY 

Davis Jt. Unif 1 

Washington Unif 1 

Woodland Jt. Unif 2 

YUBA COUNTY 

Marysville Jt. Unif 1 



Number of 

Imbalanced 

Schools 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

91 

6 

. 114 

1 

7 

1 

. 37 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

6 

. 10 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 
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APPENDIX TABLE L 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF ENROLLMENT BY SCHOOL LEVEL 



Ethnic Group by ARIZONA CALIFORNIA COLORADO NEW MEXICO TEXAS SOUTHWEST 

School Level 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



ELEMENTARY 



Anglo 


1M,393 


70.1 


1,884,277 


72.5 


236,668 


80.6 


73,541 


49.5 


850,928 


61.0 


3,209,813 


68.8 


Mexican American 


47,723 


20.3 


404,750 


15.6 


43,028 


14.7 


58,975 


39.7 


312,299 


22.4 


866,774 


18.5 


Black 


11,529 


4.9 


237,436 


9.1 


11,026 


3.8 


3,393 


2.3 


226,881 


16.3 


490,264 


10.5 


Others 


10,903 


4.6 


71,245 


2.7 


2,739 


0.9 


12,547 


8.5 


4,375 


0.3 


101,809 


2. 1 



Total 


234,553 


100.0 


2,597,708 


100.0 


293,461 


100.0 


148,456 


100.0 


1,394,483 


100.0 


4,668,660 


100.0 


INTERMEDIATE 


Anglo 


24,732 


72.9 


562,043 


73.2 


88,607 


83.0 


32,994 


58.2 


335,015 


68.0 


1,043,391 


7L6 


Mexican American 


6,548 


19.3 


104,264 


13.6 


13,734 


/I2.9 


19,784 


34.9 


88,775 


18.0 


233,106 


16.0 


Black 


962 


2.8 


80,222 


10.5 


3,718 


3.5 


1,234 


2.2 


68,125 


13.8 


154,261 


10.5 


Other 


1,665 


4.9 


20,934 


2.7 


739 


0.6 


2,643 


4.7 


1,080 


0.2 


27,060 


1.9 



Total 


33,907 


100.0 


767,463 


100.0 


106,798 


100.0 


56,655 


100.0 


492,995 


100.0 


1,457,818 


100.0 


SECONDARY 


























Anglo 


73,395 


74.9 


877,158 


78.9 


100,474 


84.5 


35,556 


53.9 


431,897 


69.3 


1,518,480 


75.3 


Mexican American 


17,477 


17.8 


137,268 


12.3 


14,587 


12.3 


24,2J5 


36.8 


104,140 


16.7 


297,707 


14.8 


Black 


3,292 


3.4 


70,321 


6.3 


3,053 


2.6 


1,032 


1.6 


84,807 


13.6 


162,505 


8.1 


Other 


3,835 


3.9 


27,464 


2.5 


720 


0.6 


5,105 


7.7 


2,038 


0.3 


39,162 


1.9 


Total 


97,999 


100.0 


1,112,211 


100.0 


118,834 


100.0 


65,928 


100.0 


622,882 


100.0 


2,017,854 


100.0 


ALL SCHOOL 


























LEVELS 

Anglo 


262,526 


71.6 


3,323,478 


74.2 


425,749 


82.0 


142,092 


52.4 


1,617,840 


64.4 


5,771,684 


70.9 


Mexican American 


71,748 


19.6 


616,282 


14.4 


71,348 


13.7 


102,994 


38.0 


505,214 


20.1 


1,397,586 


17.2 


Black 


15,783 


4.3 


387,978 


8.7 


17,797 


3.4 


5,658 


2.1 


379,813 


15.1 


807,030 


9.9 


Other 


16,402 


4.5 


119,642 


2.7 


4,198 


0.8 


20,295 


7.5 


7,492 


0.3 


168,030 


2.0 


Total 


366,459 


100.0 


4,477,380 


100.0 


519,092 


001.0 


271,039 


100.0 


2,510,359 


100.0 


8,144,330 


100.0 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey. 



Note to Appendix Tables Ila to Ilf 

The data in Appendix Tables Ila to Ilf are arranged in a cross-tabulation according to the percent of the enroll- 
hient that is Mexican American in the districts and schools. The vertical axis indicates, in 5 percent intervals, the 
percent which Mexican American pupils constitute of district enrollment. Utilizing the same 5 percent intervals, the 
horizontal axis indicates that percent of school enrollment which is Mexican American. Any given entry in the appendix 
tables represents the number of Mexican American students who are in a school and a district of the indicated ethnic 
composition. The block of entries which are within the heavy outline running on the diagonal represent those pupils 
in balanced schools. The block of entries which are to thi right and above the heavy outline represent pupils in 
schools that have a disproportionately high Mexican American enrollment. The block of entries which are to the left 
and below the diagonal outline represent pupils in schools that have a disproportionately low Mexican American 
enrollment. 

Because the data are ordered in 5 percent intervals, the Mexican American composition of schools can actually 
differ as much as 20 percent and as little as 10 percent above or below that of the district. For example, in districts 
20-24 percent Mexican American, schools 35-39 percent Mexican American are considered balanced. Schools 35 percent 
Mexican American in a district 24 percent Mexican American as well as schools 39 percent Mexican American in a 
district 20 percent Mexican American could be included in the tabulation. It is believed that the number of Mexican 
American pupils in schools given a 10 percent tolerance approximate the number of pupils in schools given a 20 percent 
tolerance, that is, they balance out. Thus, the data provided here should be a reasonable estimate of the number of 
Mexican American pupils in ethnically balanced imbalanced schools. 
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APPENDIX TABLE II A. Mexican American Pupils in Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: Arizona 



Percent Mexican American of School Enrollment 





0-4 


5-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


55-59 


60-64 


65-69 


70-74 


75-79 


80-84 


85-89 


90-94 


95-100 










































0-4 




1094 


555 


134 




































5-9 




490 


1300 


338 


304 


399 
































10-14 




470 


1585 


1178 


140 


1869 


308 




139 




1774 


182 




















15-19 




121 


204 


298 


574 


461 




373 


135 


390 


332 




137 
















665 


20-24 








276 


267 


2048 


298 




295 














216 












25-29 




584 


1339 


788 


415 


954 


4133 


2035 


1926 


1046 


651 


2545 


2261 


591 


349 




1868 


1598 


1071 


490 


828 


30-34 














252 


2984 


505 


























35-39 












145 




316 




267 










420 














40-44 




36 


31 


228 


198 


126 


241 


615 


1645 


1003 


261 


690 




679 


304 


335 


852 


673 


958 


327 




45-49 






















664 






















50-54 




















155 


579 


1612 


655 


233 
















55-59 












































60-64 












































65-69 












68 












189 


888 


1525 


1774 


1122 


192 






83 


658 


70-74 
































1832 


360 


200 








75-79 












































80-84 












































85-89 












































90-94 












































95-100 













































Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 



APPENDIX TABLE II B. Mexican American Pupils in Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: California 



Percent Mexican American of School Enrollment 





0-4 


5-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


55-59 


60-64 


65-69 


70-74 


75-79 


80-84 


85-89 


90-94 


95-100 










































0-4 




16498 


7247 


1342 


278 


163 




49 


19 


























5-9 




13300 


27289 


15101 


7378 


“4289 


1154 


1575 


477 


928 










19 




235 










10-14 




5708 


16322 


24848 


15874 


9184 


5860 


6960 


6708 


1577 


827 


1678 


285 


136 




1010 




354 


39 






15-19 




7822 


11182 


13878 


19150 


15901 


8869 


10109 


6831 


9371 


7241 


6423 


4905 


2951 


4082 


6876 


8527 


5730 


10385 


10797 


16380 


20-24 




505 


3496 


5404 


10149 


16158 


7411 


6914 


6033 


5946 


1951 


2144 


1592 


573 


494 


1659 






275 






25-29 




303 


1257 


1687 


3119 


4924 


7427 


4744 


3871 


1557 


2415 


1995 


1596 


2904 


3290 


1523 


709 




934 


146 




30-34 






88 


626 


1516 


2217 


2721 


6140 


2307 


1487 


1822 


2726 


571 


451 


632 


546 


396 




275 






35-39 




19 


67 


386 


83 


821 


1483 


2334 


8146 


4269 


763 


994 


1541 


452 


130 








309 




495 


40-44 




3 


49 


159 


356 


601 


U12 


2337 


3255 


4345 


4972 


2668 


1749 


2884 


353 


223 




883 


519 






45-49 








362 


742 


300 


558 


283 


750 


1382 


5108 


4062 


1141 


541 


364 




668 


1582 


2086 


641 


494 


50-54 








26 


85 






540 


565 


845 


3221 


7548 


733 


375 


696 


1080 


897 


1001 


1034 


15 




55-59 










89 






338 


313 




985 


4037 


3262 


534 


1685 




1854 


1472 




964 




60-64 


















282 




207 


239 




1508 


676 




518 




485 






65-69 






























2479 














70-74 






























554 


1770 




380 








75-79 


































4821 


1479 








80-84 




































1026 


696 






85-89 




































901 


1575 


719 


232 


90-94 












































95-100 













































Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
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APPENDIX TABLE II c. Mexican American Pupils in Balanced and Imbalanced S«v 



Percent Mexican American of School Enrol, ^nent 





0-4 


5-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


55-59 


60 64| 65-69 


70-74 


75-79 


80-84 


85-89 


90-94 


95-100 










































0-4 




2286 


485 


177 


25 


165 


124 






























5-9 




1521 


3170 


1697 


1259 


651 


304 


372 




72 




401 




294 


286 














10-14 




130 


706 


1747 


616 


460 


187 


233 


187 


205 
























15-19 




707 


1047 


2309 


1968 


1194 


1387 


1941 


1348 


347 


725 


2325 


2131 


1217 


243 


825 


1598 


803 








20-24 






24 


101 


915 


1425 


797 


526 






133 






















25-29 








49 


217 


190 


327 


823 




245 


91 






















30-34 




7 


63 


48 




254 


800 


2188 


581 




260 


263 




145 


17 


154 


237 


i68 








35-39 




9 


197 


291 


598 


279 


245 


1219 


1373 


1205 


739 




797 


642 


1181 


924 


454 


369 


96 


322 


123 


40-44 






53 








11 


268 








8 




32 


579 






232 






175 


45-49 
















175 


275 


113 


56 


369 










451 










50-54 






















550 


292 




















55-59 






















615 


376 


1304 


936 






684 








75 


60-64 












































65-69 












































70-74 












































75-79 












































80-84 












































85-89 












































90-94 








































1736 




95-100 













































Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title V) Survey 



APPENDIX TABLE II D. Mexican American Pupils in Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: New Mexico 



Percent Mexican American of School Enrollment 





0-4 


5-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


55-59 


60-64 


65-69 


70-74 


75-79 


80-84 


85-89 


90-94 


95-100‘ 












































0-4 




34 








































5-9 




110 


650 


345 


391 


14 






105 






130 




















10-14 




50 


231 


285* 


369 


489 


218 


114 


185 




298 










160 












15-19 




163 


166 


575 


1163 


874 


549 


259 


114 




157 


103 


289 




520 














20-24 






73 


85 




238 




















291 












25-29 






71 


100 


635 


890 


370 


813 




378 




118 






269 


437 












30-34 




16 


55 


29 


111 




704 


242 


143 


298 


132 


122 










203 


429 








35-39 




147 


992 


1056 


2095' 


1055 


1362 


810 


167b 


1071 


2468 


2916 


3954 


2179 


1724 


2909 


1769 


1287 


1614 


371 


896 


40-44 




5 












165 




521 


333 




133 


408 


8 


779 






7& 






45-49 




16 


43 


71 


178 


335 




455 


653 


4094 


673 


113 


2440 


729 




490 


951 




419 




1302 


50-54 












































55-59 
























706 


604 


894 
















60-64 














39 




140 




810 


909 


2118 


3522 


2624 


632 


682 


646 


176 


61 


120 


65-69 




































294 




330 


242 


70-74 
























125 




352 


1670 


1520 




724 


220 


60 


126 


75-79 
































732 


696 










80-84 






























260 


881 


3263 


659 


890 


436 


1795 


85-89 


































320 


1136 


2295 


1006 


1016 


90-94 








































1270 


278 


95-100 








































808 


804 



Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
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APPENDIX TABLE II E. Mexican American Pupils in Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: Texas. 



Percent Mexican American of School Enrollment 
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0-4 




8326 


2473 


573 


178 


































5-9 




5171 


7952 


5335 


3426 


1733 


2320 


863 


1450 


852 


658 


1421 


811 


1125 


882 


1070 


943 






489 


1 89 


10-14 




2704 


5347 


5914 


5439 


2404 


2488 


1 503 


20^2 


3507 


1 533 


1 089 


1936 


2243 


2346 


2816 


1 020 


1316 


5098 


383 


1759 


15-19 




822 


lb2l 


2716 


2890 


2392 


2598 


2014 


94 1 


575 


652 


678 


1181 


1458 


774 


2022 


2061 


50 : 




1 242 


1 756 


20-24 




no 


410 


1 057 


2084 


2995 


2762 


1 624 


430 


284 


534 


3-4 






130 






374 ; 


2/6 




660 


25-29 








604 


1082 


987 


1781 


2987 


1395 


667 




325 


270 


284 














124 


30-34 




19 




403 


231 


913 


1 023 


1957 


676 


620 


815 


53 1 


252 


498 


342 


516 












35-39 






59 




370 


714 


2580 


303 


2054 


1570 


1886 


1104 


286 


1491 


470 








246 






40-44 






64 


64 


2l 


1 44 




1326 


1380 


1 896 


603 


1456 


60 


183 








580 




640 


473 


45-49 




195 


500 


364 


565 


520 


1188 


431 


1 096 


1841 


1361 


2095 


1496 


974 


2151 






1327 


5269 


4060 


3814 


50-54 




3 


519 


lllO 


614 


44 1 


1462 


825 


2061 


1 674 


2790 


859 


4791 


1 850 


'll 22 


170 


2240 


925 


2720 


9543 


12260 


55-59 




106 


403 


804 


1 647 


208 


942 


1 825 


1311 


1 295 


1414 


4410 


4243 


64I7 


1621 


6289 


5818 


3732 


6615 


7593 


20666 


60-64 










90 


191 


261 


728 


1 030 


265 


479 


535 


1813 


1129 


1 392 


3865 








708 


5329 


65-69 
















1 58 




461 






1304 


2358 


553 


822 


304 






1 698 


1539 


70-74 








45 




126 


6l 


145 






308 


372 


990 


998 


2762 


2439 


1 074 


490 


1 05 


1337 


4991 


75-79 






















348 






344 


2180 


2263 


3618 


2331 


764 


390 


3417 


80-84 


















211 


126 


6l 


500 


688 


223 


1102 


3996 


8829 


7583 


1962 


3199 


11816 


85-89 












174 




139 


185 




203 


390 


83 


1 29 




226 


5280 


6937 


7454 


6442 


27740 


90-94 






































896 


1392 


1012 


95-100 






































257 


1 369 


6536 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 



APPENDIX TABLE 11 F. Mexican American Pupils in Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: Southwest. 



Percent Mexican American of School Enrollment 





0-4 


5-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


55-59 


60-64 


65-69 


70-74 


75-79 


~80-84 


85-89 


90-94 


95-100 










































0-4 




28208 


10759 


2226 


481 


328 


124 


49 


19 


























5-9 




20592 


40162 


22816 


12757 


7086 


3778 


2810 


2032 


1852 


658 


1952 


811 


1419 


1187 


1070 


1178 






489 


1 89 


10-14 




9062 


24191' 


3397 1 


22438 


14406 


9061 


8810 


929 1 


5289 


4432 


2949 


2221 


2379 


2346 


3986 


1020 


1 670 


5137 


383 


1759 


15-19 




9635 


14120 


19776 


25965 


20823 


13403 


14696 


9369 


10683 


9107 


9479 


8643 


5626 


5619 


9723 


12186 


6583 


I0385 


I2039 


18801 


20-24 




615 


4003 


6924 


13414 


22864 


11268 


9064 


6758 


6230 


2618 


2468 


1 592 


573 


624 


2166 




374 


553 




660 


25-29 




887 


2667 


3228 


5468 


7946 


14038 


11402 


7191 


3893 


3157 


4982 


4127 


3779 


3908 


I960 


2577 


1 598 


2005 


636 


952 


30-34 




42 


206 


1106 


1 858 


3384 


5500 


13511 


4212 


2405 


3029 


3642 


823 


1 094 


99 1 


1216 


836 


597 


275 






35-39 




175 


1315 


1 733 


3146 


3015 


5670 


4982 


I3248 


8382 


5856 


50 14 


6578 


4764 


3925 


3833 


2223 


1 656 


2265 


693 


1514 


40-44 




44 


247 


451 


575 


871 


1363 


4711 


6280 


7765 


6169 


4822 


1942 


4186 


1244 


1337 


852 


2368 


1 553 


967 


648 


45-49 




211 


543 


797 


1485 


1155 


1746 


1343 


2774 


7430 


7862 


6640 


5077 


2244 


2515 


490 


2070 


2909 


7774 


4701 


5610 


50-54 




3 


519 


1136 


699 


44 1 


1462 


1 365 


2626 


2673 


7140 


10311 


6179 


2458 


1818 


1250 


3137 


1926 


3754 


9558 


1 2260 


55-59 




106 


403 


804 


1 736 


208 


942 


2163 


1 624 


1 295 


3014 


9529 


94 13 


8781 


3306 


6289 


8356 


5204 


6615 


8557 


20741 


60-64 










90 


191 


300 


728 


1452 


265 


1496 


1 682 


393 1 


6159 


4693 


4497 


1200 


646 


661 


769 


5449 


65-69 












68 




1 58 




461 




189 


2191 


3883 


4806 


1944 


496 


294 




2111 


2439 


70-74 








45 




126 


6l 


145 






308 


497 


990 


1350 


4986 


7561 


1434 


1794 


325 


1397 


5117 


75-79 






















348 






344 


2180 


2995 


9135 


3810 


764 


390 


3417 


80-84 


















211 


1 26 


6l 


500 


688 


: 223 


I3b2 


4877 


12092 


9268 


3548 


3635 


13611 


85-89 












174 




139 


185 




203 


390 


83 


1 29 




226 


5600 


8974 


1 1 324 


8167 


28988 


90-94 






































896 


4398 


1290 


95-100 






































257 


2177 


7340 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
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APPENDIX TABLE III. 

ETHNIC ISOLATION OF SCHOOLS IN HARLANDALE. INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 



Name of School 


Grades 

Housed 


Total 

Enroll- 

ment 


Mexican 

American 

Enrollment 


Anglo 

Enrollment 


Negro 

Enrollment 


Other 

Enrollment 


♦ 








No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. Percent 


No. Pe/cent 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Columbia Heights 


1—6 


1,027 


993 


96.7 


34 


3.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Stonewa*' 


1—6 


781 


746 


95.5 


35 


4.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Elan ders 


1—6 


504 


481 


95.4 


23 


4.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Collier 


1—6 


754 


708 


93.9 


42 


5.6 


4 


0.5 


0 


0 


Gerald 


1—6 


671 


501 


74.7 


169 


25.2 


I 


0.1 


0 


0 


Morrill 


1—6 


624 


460 


73.7 


163 


26.1 


0 


0 


I 


0.2 


Rayb urn Drive 


1—6 


706 


494 


70.0 


212 


30.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vestal 


1—6 


591 


394 


66.7 


197 


33.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Carro 11 Bell 


1—6 


494 


227 


46.0 


265 


53.6 


0 


0 


. 2 


C.4 


Kings borough 


1—5 


637 


265 


41.6 


372 


,58.4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sidney A. Wright 


1—6 


630 


251 


39.8 


372 


59.0 


7 


I.) 


0 


0 


Gillette 


1—6 


595 


227 


38.2 


368 


61.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Bellaire 


1—6 


878 


I9I 


21.8 


685 


78.0 


2 


0.2 


0 


0 


C. A. Scheh 


1—6 


466 


90 


19.3 


376 


80.7 


0 


0 


C 


0 


Total Elementary 




9,358 


6,028 


64.4 


3,313 


35.4 


14 


0.1 


3 


0.0 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Southcross 


7—9 


1,243 


1,206 


97.0 


36 


2.9 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


Harlandale 


7—9 


1,247 


780 


62.6 


466 


37.4 


I 


0.1 


0 


0 


Terrell Wells 


7 — 8 


956 


347 


36.3 


607 


63.5 


0 


0 


2 


0.2 


Kingsborough 


6 — 8 


385 


130 


33.8 


255 


66.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total Junior High 




3,831 


2,463 


64.3 


1,364 


35.6 


2 


0.1 


2 


0.1 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Harlandale 


10—12 


1,831 


1,308 


71.4 


523 


28.6 


1 


O.I 


0 


0 


Dillard McCollum 


9—12 


1,822 


598 


32.8 


1,224 


67.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total Senior High 




3,653 


1,906 


52.2 


1,747 


47.8 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Scheh-Stinson Annex (Mentally retarded'' 




98 


62 


63.3 


36 


36.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GRAND TOTAL 




16,940 


10,459 


61.7 


6,460 


38.1 


17 


0.1 


5 


0.1 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
♦Includes Orientals and American Indians 
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APPENDIX TABLE IV. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS, CROCKETT COUNTY CONSOLIDATED 
COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICT, OZONA, TEXAS 



Name of School 


Grades 

Housed 


Total 

Enrollment 


Mexican American 
Enrollment 


Anglo Enrollment 


Other Enrollment* 








Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Elementary Schools 
South 


1.6 


404 


404 


100.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North 


1.6 


279 


I 


C.4 


268 


96.1 


10 


3.6 


Junior High Schools 
Ozona 


7.8 


170 


81 


47.6 


86 


50.6 


3 


I .8 


Senior High Schools 
Ozona 


9.12 


248 


86 


34.7 


158 


63.7 


4 


1.6 


Total 




I,I0I 


572 


52.0 


512 


46.5 


17 


1.5 


Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
^Includes Blacks, Orientals, and American Indians 

















APPENDIX TABLE V. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS, PEARSALL INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 

PEARSALL, TEXAS 








Mexican American 


Mglo Enrollment 


Other Enrollment* 


Name of School 


Grades 


Total 


Enrollment 












Housed 


Enrollment 




















Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Elementary Schools 


















Westsidc 


1.3 


487 


487 


100.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Eastside 


1.3 


166 


46 


27.7 


117 


70.5 


3 


1.8 


Pearsall Intermediate 


4.6 


545 


407 


74.7 


136 


25.0 


2 


0.4 


Juntot High Schools 


















Pearsall 


7.8 


309 


227 


73.5 


80 


25.9 


2 


0.6 


Senior High Schools 


















Pearsall 


9.12 


455 


7 ; 


60.2 


177 


38.9 


4 


0.9 


Total 




1,962 


1,441 


73.4 


510 


26.0 


II 


0.6 



Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
*Includes Blacks, Orientals, and American Indians 
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APPENDIX TABLE VI. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS, TUCSON PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT, TUCSON, ARIZONA 



Name of School 


Grades 

Housed 


Total 

Enroll- 

ment 


Mexican 

American 

Enrollment 


Anglo 

Enrollment 


Black 

Enrollment 


Other 

Enrollment 










No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. Percent 


Elementary Schools 
Richey 


1-6 


209 


206 


98.6 


2 


I.O 


0 


0 


I 


0.5 


Manzo 


1-6 


516 


490 


95.0 


24 


4.7 


2 


0.4 


0 


0 


Menlo 


1-6 


336 


302 


89.9 


25 


7.4 


6 


1.8 


3 


0.9 


Rose 


1-6 


880 


769 


87.4 


87 


9.9 


5 


0.6 


19 


2.1 


Ochoa 


1-6 


419 


344 


82.1 


3 


0.7 


10 


2.4 


62 


14.8 


Government Heights 


1-6 


773 


626 


81.0 


132 


17. 1 


4 


0.5 


II 


1.4 


Davis 


1-6 


296 


238 


80.4 


5 


1.7 


43 


14.5 


10 


3.4 


Drachman 


1-6 


436 


345 


79.1 


5 


1. 1 


72 


16.5 


14 


3.2 


Tully 


I— o 


470 


362 


77.0 


45 


9.6 


61 


13.0 


2 


0.4 


Carrillo 


1-6 


384 


295 


76.8 


!4 


3.6 


60 


15.6 


15 


3.9 


Mission View 


1-6 


480 


366 


76.3 


42 


8.8 


II 


2.3 


61 


12.7 


SafTord 


1-8 


658 


500 


76.0 


44 


6.7 


82 


12.5 


32 


4.9 


Van Buskiek 


1—6 


515 


349 


67.8 


149 


28.9 


8 


1.6 


9 


1.8 


Holiaday 


1-6 


371 


219 


59.0 


2 


0.5 


138 


37.2 


12 


3.2 


Miles 


1-6 


252 


116 


46.0 


109 


43.3 


23 


9.1 


4 


1.6 


Robison 


1-6 


652 


290 


44.5 


342 


.52.5 


15 


2.3 


5 


0.8 


Roskruge 


1-8 


667 


259 


38.8 


276 


41.4 


II3 


16.9 


19 


2.8 


Borton 


1-6 


209 


78 


37.3 


13 


6.2 


111 


53.1 


7 


3.3 


Roosevelt 


1-6 


243 


86 


35.4 


64 


26.3 


80 


32.9 


13 


5.4 


Pueblo Gons 


1-6 


563 


198 


35.2 


237 


42.1 


125 


22.2 


3 


0.6 


Keen 


1—6 


728 


251 


34.5 


455 


62.5 


21 


2.9 


1 


0.1 


Lynn 


1—6 


629 


179 


7.8.5 


343 


54.5 


100 


15.9 


7 


1.2 


While 


1-6 


550 


130 


23.6 


395 


71.8 


I 


0.2 


24 


4.4 


Myers 


1—6 


862 


140 


16.2 


674 


78.2 


44 


5.1 


4 


0.5 


Lineweaver 


1—6 


407 


62 


15.2 


339 


83.3 


0 


0 


6 


1.5 


Cavett 


1—6 


4II 


61 


14.8 


50 


12.2 


295 


71.8 


5 


1.2 


University Heights 


1-6 


342 


46 


13.5 


103 


30.1 


180 


52.6 


13 


3.8 


Roberts 


1—6 


670 


82 


12.2 


558 


83.3 


25 


3.7 


5 


0.7 


Corbett 


1-6 


889 


91 


10.2 


736 


82.8 


59 


6.6 


3 


0.3 


Brichta 


1-6 


286 


29 


10. 1 


245 


85.7 


4 


1.4 


8 


2.8 


Davidson 


1—6 


500 


50 


10. 0 


442 


88.4 


0 


0 


8 


1.6 


Jefferson Park 


1-6 


391 


35 


9.0 


346 


88.5 


5 


1.3 


5 


1.3 


Rogers 


1—6 


661 


55 


8.3 


597 


90.3 


6 


0.9 


3 


0 5 


Whitmore 


1—6 


498 


41 


8.2 


453 


91.0 


0 


0 


4 


0.8 


Wheeler 


1—6 


1,058 


86 


8.1 


952 


90.0 


12 


1. 1 


8 


0.8 


Howell 


1-6 


472 


35 


7.4 


433 


91.7 


0 


0 


4 


0.8 


Wright 


1-6 


461 


30 


6.5 


427 


92.6 


0 


0 


4 


0.9 


Bonillas 


1—6 


674 


43 


6.4 


616 


91.4 


7 


1.0 


8 


1. 1 


Hughes 


1-6 


328 


20 


6.1 


301 


91.8 


I 


0.3 


6 


1.8 


Blenman 


1—6 


511 


31 


6.1 


472 


92.4 


I 


0.2 


7 


1.4 


Cragin 


1-6 


528 


31 


5.9 


485 


91.9 


2 


0.4 


10 


1.9 


Erickson 


1-6 


552 


28 


5.1 


484 


87.7 


29 


5.3 


II 


2.0 


Kellond 


1-6 


821 


40 


4.9 


775 


94.4 


5 


0.6 


I 


O.I 


Duffy 


1-6 


436 


21 


4.8 


408 


93.6 


0 


0 


7 


1.6 


Steele 


1—6 


798 


33 


4.1 


744 


93.2 


13 


1.6 


8 


1. 1 


Dietz 


1—6 


845 


33 


3.9 


802 


94.9 


3 


0.4 


7 


0.8 
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APPENDIX TABLE VI. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS, TUCSON PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT, TUCSON, ARIZONA (Cont’d) 



Name of School 


Grades 

Housed 

/ 


Total 

Enroll- 

ment 


Mexican 

American 

Enrollment 


Anglo 

Enrollment 


Black 

Enrollment 


Other 

Enrollment* 








No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. Percent 


Booth 


1—6 


485 


17 


3.5 


461 


95.1 


2 


0.4 


5 


1.0 


Wrightstown 


1—6 


523 


15 


2.9 


499 


95.4 


5 


1.0 


4 


0.8 


Schu maker 


1—6 


575 


14 


2.4 


556 


96.7 


1 


0.2 


4 


0.7 


Smith 


1—6 


510 


12 


2.4 


469 


92.0 


23 


4.5 


6 


1.2 


Brown 


1—6 


492 


11 


2.2 


476 


96.7 


0 


0 


5 


1.0 


Ft. Lowell 


1—6 


558 


11 


2.0 


545 


97.7 


0 


0 


2 


0.4 


Marshall 


1—6 


559 


11 


2.0 


543 


97.1 


1 


0.2 


4 


0.7 


Hudlow 


1-6 


444 


6 


1.4 


435 


98.0 


2 


0.5 


1 


0.2 


Sewell 


1—6 


404 


3 


0.7 


400 


99.0 


0 


0 


1 


0.2 


Total 




29,187 


8,221 


28.2 


18,639 


63.9 


1,816 


6.2 


511 


1.8 


Junior High Schools 


Spring 


7—8 


484 


390 


80.6 


23 


4.8 


55 


11.4 


16 


3.3 


Wakefield 


7—8 


964 


591 


61.3 


299 


31.0 


35 


3.6 


39 


4.0 


Utter back 


oo 

1 


412 


188 


45.6 


102 


24.8 


118 


28.6 


4 


1.0 


Mansfeld 


7—8 


505 


147 


29.1 


335 


66.3 


18 


3.6 


5 


1.0 


Naylor 


oo 

1 


860 


117 


13.6 


710 


82.6 


33 


3.8 


0 


0 


Carson 


7—8 


618 


32 


5.2 


576 


93.2 


8 


1.3 


2 


0.3 


Doolen 


7—8 


792 


41 


5.2 


744 


93.9 


1 


0.1 


6 


0.8 


Vail 


oo 

1 


785 


37 


4.7 


739 


94.1 


2 


0.3 


7 


0.9 


Townsend 


oo 

1 


782 


34 


4.3 


743 


95.0 


1 


0.1 


4 


0.5 


Picket 


7—8 


859 


37 


4.3 


812 


94.5 


7 


0.8 


3 


0.3 


Magee 


1 

oo 


742 


23 


3.1 


711 


95.8 


3 


0.4 


5 


0.6 


Total 




7,803 


1,637 


21.0 


5,794 


74.3 


281 


3.6 


91 


1.1 


Senior High Schools 


Pueblo 


9—12 


2,649 


1,500 


56.6 


818 


30.9 


269 


10.2 


62 


2.4 


Tucson 


9-12 


3,482 


1,762 


50.6 


1,320 


37.9 


329 


9.4 


71 


2. 1 


Rincon 


9-12 


2,744 


199 


7.3 


2,503 


91.2 


17 


0.6 


25 


0.9 


Palo Verde 


9—12 


3,001 


179 


6.0 


2,775 


92.5 


23 


0.8 


24 


0.8 


Catalina 


9-12 


2,650 


123 


4.6 


2,514 


94.9 


0 


0 


13 


0.5 


Sahuaro 


9—12 


1,762 


54 


3.1 


1,693 


96.1 


10 


0.6 


5 


0.3 


Total 




16,288 


3,817 


23.4 


11,623 


71.4 


648 


4.0 


200 


1.2 


Special Education Schools 


Howenstine 




92 


51 


55.4 


33 


35.9 


8 


8.7 


0 


0 


Gump 




144 


50 


34.7 


83 


57.6 


6 


4.2 


5 


3.5 


Special Education SAC 




153 


22 


14.4 


122 


79.7 


8 


5.2 


1 


0.7 


Total 




389 


123 


31.6 


238 


61.2 


22 


5.7 


6 


1.5 


GRAND TOTAL. 




53,667 


13,798 


25.7 


36,294 


67.6 


2,767 


5.2 


808 


1.5 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 

*Other enrollment includes American Indians and Orientals 
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APPENDIX TABLE VD 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS, EAGLE COUNTS SCHOOL DISTRICT RE-50J, 

EAGLE, COLORADO 



Name of School 


Grades 

Housed 


Total 

Enrollment 


Mexican American 
Enrollment 


Anglo Enrollment 


Other Enrollments ♦ 








Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Elementary Schools 


Red Cliff 


K-6 


137 


131 


95.6 


6 


4.4 


0 


0 


Minturn 


K-6 


310 


212 


68.4 


98 


31.6 


0 


0 


Gilman 


K-4 


37 


24 


64.9 


13 


35.1 


0 


0 


McCoy 


K-6 


32 


8 


25.0 


24 


75.0 


0 


0 


Eagle Valley 


K-6 


342 


26 


7.6 


316 


92.4 


0 


0 


Burns 


1-4 


6 


0 


0 


6 


100.0 


0 


0 


Vail 


K-6 


63 


0 


0 


63 


100.0 


0 


0 


Total 




927 


401 


43.3 


526 


56.7 


0 


0 


Junior-Senior High Schools 


Battle Mountain 


7-12 


323 


222 


68,7 


101 


31.3 


0 


0 


Eagle Valley 


7-12 


279 


14 


5.0 


262 


93.9 


3 


1.1 


Total 




602 


236 


39.2 


363 


60.3 


3 


0.5 


Special Education 


Avon 




11 


6 


54.5 


5 


45.5 


0 


0 


GRAND TOTAL 




1,540 


643 


41.8 


894 


58.1 


3 


0.2 


Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 


♦Other enrollment includes American Indians. There are no Blacks or Orientals enrolled. 











ETHNIC COMPOSITION 


APPENDIX TABLE VIII. 

OF SCHOOLS, NORTH MONTEREY COUNTY UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
MOSS LANDING, CALIFORNIA 






Mexican American 


Anglo Enrollment 


Other Enrollment ♦ 


Name of School 


Total 


Enrollment 












Enrollment 


















Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Gambetta 


560 


375 


67.0 




132 


23.6 


53 9.5 


Castroville 


315 


161 


51.1 




123 


39.0 


31 9.8 


Moss Landing 


572 


257 


44.9 




269 


47.0 


46 8.0 


Elkhorn 


613 


104 


17.0 




499 


81.4 


10 1.6 


Prunedale 


712 


111 


15.6 




591 


83.0 


10 1.4 


Echo Valley 


439 


52 


11.8 




380 


86.6 


7 1.6 


Total 


3,211 


1,060 


33.0 




1,994 


62.1 


157 5.0 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 

♦Other enrollment includes Black, Oriental, and American Indian pupils. 
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U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

Washington, D.C. 20425 



A limited number of copies of 
Methodology of the Mexican American Education Study is 
available upon request at the Commission office. 
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